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ARTICLES 


THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL! 
[ce situation at the end of the first century, when the Fourth 


Gospel was written, curiously resembles that of the first days 

of Christianity. The earliest task of Christian apologists was to 
explain the novel position of a messianic community whose Messiah 
had lived in obscurity, died, and been taken up to heaven, but who 
had not appeared in power and glory. The explanation given, and 
prompted by the unprecedented gift of God to the Church, was in 
terms of the Holy Spirit. Jesus, who was exalted to the right hand of 
God, had refused encouragement to those who were interested in cal- 
culating the end, but had received and sent down the promised Holy 
Spirit, foretold by Joel as the precursor of the final great and manifest 
day of the Lord. It was expected that, after an interval which was 
never, so far as we know, officially defined, but which was certainly 
not thought to be long, Christ would return in glory for the salvation 
of the elect. This basic outline of messianic action—crucifixion and 
exaltation, the Spirit, and then the parousia—was taken over by Paul 
and developed by him into an equilibrium which for a time made 
comprehensible the continued existence of the Church. It does not 
appear that the lapse of time radically changed his views, though his 
confidence that he himself would live till the parousia diminished and, 
it may be, disappeared. In Phil. 45 he writes, 6 «dpios éyyvs, and 
this is perhaps his last word on the subject. Christ was in heaven, 
and those who were év xpior@ enjoyed already a foretaste of the future 
glory, and were assured of complete ultimate fruition. The characteris- 
tic means by which Paul, no doubt following earlier thinkers, expressed 
this tension of possession and hope was the Spirit, at once the guide 
and inspiration of Christians now, and the pledge of their eternal in- 
heritance. Thus out of an eschatological problem, fertilized by a pro- 
found religious experience, arose the first formulation of the Christian 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

Whether Paul ever consciously compared his scheme with the 
material known to us as the Gospel tradition it is impossible to say. 
It is certain that he makes no attempt to base it upon words of Jesus, 
and the fact that so little of it appears in the synoptic gospels is 
creditable to their reputation as historical documents. We may feel 


' A paper read at the meeting of the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas, 
Oxford, 16 September 1949. 








{Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. I, Pt. 1, April 1950) 
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certain that Jesus did not predict an era of the Spirit intervening be- 
tween his triumph over death and his return, and may even wonder 
that the Church, which lived in this era, did not insert a clearer pre- 
diction of itself and of its inspiration into the records of the teaching 
of Jesus. What we must clearly observe at the moment, however, is 
that there was nothing in the Pauline scheine to contradict the positive 
prediction of Mark 9’, that the kingdom of God would be seen in 
power before the first generation of Christians disappeared. It is true 
that Paul never alludes to this prediction, but, though he may speak 
with diminishing urgency of the parousia, he never postpones it in- 
definitely. At any moment Christians may be surprised by the Lord’s 
advent. At the time of Paul’s death the Church, it seems, had reached 
a working compromise. It was the Lord’s will that the messianic 
community should continue under the guidance of the Spirit until 
his return, after the space of a generation. Of this compromise the 
most significant monument is the gospel according to Mark, if we 
may take that document to be a product of the intense excitement 
provoked in Rome by the double stress of the Neronian persecution 
and the beginnings of the Jewish War, events both of which were 
readily susceptible of an eschatological interpretation. 

The compromise lasted the lifetime of Paul, but in due course it 
was broken on the wheel of history. As the first century drew to a 
close the ranks of the first generation were thinned by death, and, in 
some quarters, the resu]t was a fanning of the apocalyptic hope com- 
parable with that which, for a similar reason, disturbed Europe at the 
completion of the first Christian millennium. This heightened apoca- 
lyptic excitement may perhaps be seen in Matthew and Revelation. 
John 21 (whether or not it be an original part of the gospel) shows 
that some at least had focused their attention upon one particular 
disciple (and there seems to be no decisive reason why he should not 
have been John the son of Zebedee) who outlived his brethren and 
was popularly believed to be the predestined survivor of his generation. 
But this disciple, like all his contemporaries, died, and the Church 
was compelled again to face the problem of its own eschatology. 
It is hardly to be wondered at that the mockers mocked at the failure 
of the orthodox Christian hope.’ The Roman Clement (approximately 
a contemporary of John), and no doubt many others (e.g. Barnabas 
215), met the situation by reiterating that the end would come very 


' See especially the double but independent use of the zpodnrixés Xdyos in 
1 Clem. 23 and 2 Clem. 11; cf. also 2 Pet. 3', Jude ", and the early gnostic 
attempts to rationalize the difficulties of belief in a final resurrection and 
judgement, 2 Tim. 2", 2 Clem. 9, Polycarp 7, Acts of Paul and Thecla 14. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 3 


soon indeed. John saw that a much more radical reckoning was neces- 
sary, and turned back to deal with the primary Christian documents 
and traditions, wrestling afresh with the problem which had confronted 
the primitive Church when it looked for the Lord and received the 
Spirit. 

For the second time out of the eschatological impasse there arose 
a doctrine of the Holy Spirit, and it is not surprising that there should 
be similarities between the treatment of the Holy Spirit in John and 
that in the earliest preaching. These similarities have in fact been 
observed. But it is not necessary to draw from them the conclusion 
that John’s doctrine of the Spirit goes back to sayings of Jesus which 
may be supposed to underlie the Johannine sayings, however true it 
may be that the doctrine rests upon, and was rightly developed from, 
the fact and work of Jesus. The prime difficulty in accepting the 
authenticity of the Johannine sayings is not that they are without 
parallel in the synoptic gospels, but that the synoptic teaching in its 
eschatological outlook seems to leave no room for them. Moreover, 
there is difference as well as similarity between the views of the 
Spirit given in John, and those in Acts and Paul. For Paul the gift 
of the Spirit is primarily a datum, a fact from which he can argue, as 
when he asks the Galatians whether they received the Spirit on the 
basis of faith, or as the result of works of law (Gal. 3*). It was further 
a visible aad unmistakable datum. It is true that Paul emphasized 
the moral fruit of the Spirit over against the ecstatic, yet he could 
also thank God that he spoke with tongues more than the Corinthians 
(1 Cor. 14"). It was impossible that the Church’s doctrine of the 
Spirit should not be coloured by such extraordinary events. Ecstatic, 
‘ pneumatic’, phenomena are, however, entirely absent from the fourth 
gospel. It has often been noted that the exorcisms, which are so 
characteristic of the synoptic gospels, are wanting. Jesus rarely betrays 
emotion, and when he does so it is entirely under his control. The 
word mvedpua is twice (1153, 13°") used of the perturbed human spirit 
of Jesus; but it is his human spirit that is meant, and it is worth 
noting that in the former passage eveBpisyjoaro 7H mvevpart is followed 
at once by érdpafev €avrov. The Holy Spirit is the giver of life and 
truth, but at the decisive moment of gift (20***-) there are no tongues of 
fire and no rushing mighty wind. The act of new creation is performed 
quietly when Jesus breathes (€vedvoncev) into his men as God had 
breathed (€veddanoev, Gen. 27) into the man rormed of the dust of the 
earth, and the consequence is not inspired utterance but the promise 
dv Twwv adjre Tas dpaptias, apievrat adrois’ dv Twwv KpaThre, Kexpa- 
Tyvratc—the permanent authority and mission of the Church. With 
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this may be compared Mark 16'7f- (written perhaps little later than 
John), where very different signs follow those who believe—exorcisms, 
tongues, and even more magical portents ; while in Luke 24” a Sdvapus 
is promised which, as the sequel (in Acts) shows, is closely akin to that 
presupposed in Mark. The continuator of Mark and the author of 
Luke-Acts are looking back upon an already half-legendary past; for 
it seems clear, from the Christian literature of the last third of the first 
century, that ecstatic experiences were rarer, and were more and more 
restricted to a small class of prophets and (if the terminology of the 
Didache be followed) wandering apostles. John was no longer, like 
earlier preachers and writers, compelled to account by some means 
for the phenomena of an inspired community, and he was evidently 
not disposed to a crude idealization of the past. He was not compelled 
to explain ‘this which ye both see and hear’; but the theology built 
upon that which had been—and to some extent still was—seen and 
heard in the Church provided him with a powerful means of ex- 
pounding what men had seen and heard in Palestine in the deeds and 
words of Jesus. 

What John did, and what (so far as we know) no earlier theologian 
had attempted, was to bring together the Church’s theology, in which 
the doctrine of the Spirit is central since it maintains the eschatological 
tension, and the synoptic tradition, which is almost free from references 
to the Spirit. It would, however, be a serious mistake to suppose that 
he blindly read back the: theology of his own day into the teaching of 
Jesus regardless of the anachronisms and contradictions involved. John 
shows the keenest awareness of the significance of his task, and, it 
may be added, of the meaning of the synoptic tradition itself. It is 
now widely recognized that the synoptic gospels teach an eschatology 
which is in some measure ‘ realized’. It is not a purpose of this paper 
to elucidate the degree of the ‘realization’; but it is impossible to 
mistake the general sense of such passages as ‘If I by the finger of 
God cast out demons, then is the kingdom of God come upon you’; 
‘Blessed are your eyes, for they see ,.. many prophets and righteous 
men desired to see the things which ye see, and saw them not.. .’; 
‘Something greater than Solomon... something greater than Jonah... 
something greater than the temple is here’. The kingdom may be 
obscure and repressed, but indubitably it is breaking into the world 
of human affairs. John does not speak of this breaking in of the king- 
dom of God. That is not to say that he has no eschatology; it is 
rather that the eschatology he has is genuine futuristic eschatology.’ 


' For the presence of such eschatology in John see, for example, W. F, 
Howard, Christianity according to St. John, pp. 106-28. 
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It is not correct then that John substitutes his doctrine of the Spirit 
for the synoptic eschatology. It is nearer to the truth to say that he re- 
tains the synoptic eschatology, though in a reduced and modified form, 
and introduces his doctrine of the Spirit in place of the synoptic 
realized eschatology. Jesus himself,in whom the eschatology is realized, 
he defines (transforming and also emphasizing the synoptic baptism 
story) as the bearer of the Spirit. The Spirit abides upon him in no 
restricted measure (1°°f- , 35). The gift of the Spirit to men is integrated 
into his general futuristic scheme. It is governed by the ‘not yet’ 
which controls the movement of the Gospel. Jesus may not act and 
may not suffer because his hour is ‘not yet’ come (e.g. 2‘, 8°); Jesus 
is ‘not yet’ glorified, and because he is ‘not yet’ glorified the Spirit 
is ‘not yet’ given (7%). For this reason in John, as in the synoptic 
gospels, the ministry of Jesus, though truly the scene of the eschato- 
logical activity of God, is a time of obscurity and humiliation; but 
John points the contrast between present and future even more forcibly 
than Mark. Rightly or wrongly (and this is a question which cannot 
be discussed here) Mark represents Jesus as making public declaration 
of the kingdom of God in parables, which are explained privately to 
a small group of disciples: as performing cures, yet by keeping them 
secret and refusing signs, restricting the messianic significance of his 
deeds to the same small group. What is an intricate pattern in Mark 
is drawn in bold lines in John. At the close of the gospel the apostles 
are drawn together in the upper room that the significance of what 
they have witnessed may be declared to them. But even so they fail to 
understand; only when the Spirit is given will they be led into all the 
truth and know the meaning of the things which they have seen and 
heard; and this will not be until Jesus has first gone away. 

In three passages only (apart from places where the Spirit is spoken 
of as abiding upon or as given to Jesus himself, and the moment when 
the glorified Jesus bestows the Spirit upon his apostles) is the Spirit 
referred to in the present tense; that is, in chapters 3, 4, and 6. These 
passages will lead us at once to the second main submission of this paper. 
John brings together the Church’s theology of the Spirit and the synop- 
tic tradition; and he does so in the context of Christian worship. 

This observation of the Sitz im Leben of the sayings about the Spirit, 
while it demonstrates at once that the sayings cannot be regarded as 
authentic utterances of Jesus, throws light upon the intention of the 
evangelist. It is with the period of the worshipping Church, and with 
its supernatural life, that he is primarily concerned, though indeed he 
means to show that the worship and life of the Church rest upon that 
which historically preceded them, the concrete existence of the Logos 
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made flesh. Worship, it has been rightly pointed out, is always bound 
up with eschatology. It is believed by those who share in it to be an 
anticipation of the life of heaven, and, conversely, it supplies some of 
the imagery used to describe the ultimate action of God himself. Cultus 
and eschatology are both in different ways dramatizations of the 
fundamental myth of salvation, and worship accordingly forms an 
appropriate setting for the evangelist to use in his attempt to set out 
afresh the relations between the present life of Christians, and the past 
and the future. 

In 47f we have the most general reference to worship in terms of 
the Spirit. Those who would worship the Father must do so év mvedpate 
kai dAnGeia. It is probably true that the formulation of John’s point 
here owes something to Hellenistic or Hellenistic- Jewish polemic against 
ritualism ; but it is very improbable that this polemic exhausts his 
meaning. A simple philosophical argument against the value of holy 
places and material aids to worship is at all times equally true, or equally 
false; but John’s argument is that a wholly new factor has entered the 
situation which alters radically the meaning and importance of such 
places as the temple and mount Gerizim. The hour cometh and now 
is when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in 
truth; that is, the presence of Jesus concretely and historically fulfils 
that which Sion and Gerizim not merely adumbrated but prophesied 
and promised. ‘ Spiritual’ worship is not a privilege for the spiritually 
minded, but is a possibility for all who receive the Spirit from Jesus, 
who is himself the true means of worship, the place where God and 
man are united. It is to be noted that the reference to worship follows 
the earlier discourse on living water, which, as we learn from 7”, 
suggested the Holy Spirit to the evangelist. 

The reference to worship in chapter 4 is quite’general; in chapters 
3 and 6 are specific references to baptism and the Eucharist. It is un- 
necessary to attempt a detailed analysis of either passage. The statement 
(3°) that unless a man be born of water and Spirit he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God is a reformulation of primitive Christian thought in 
fresh language. ‘Birth from above’ hardly differs in substance from 
Paul’s ‘new creation’, though the change in language is significant ; 
while baptism had been connected with both the Spirit and the 
approaching kingdom from a very early time. John’s thought is indeed 
in very close contact with much earlier Christian doctrine. Christian 
baptism, as it grew out of that of John the Baptist, seems to have been 
in the first instance a preparation for and an anticipation of the eschato- 
logical crisis. The fourth evangelist expresses it in almost identical 
words; those only are qualified to enter the kingdom who have been 
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born of God in the sacrament of baptism; such men constituted the 
Church which still in his time awaited a future more glorious than the 
present. Thus cultus serves to bring and hold together the themes of 
eschatology and the Spirit. 

That the long discourse in chapter 6 on the Bread of Life was com- 
posed with reference to the Eucharist would beagreed by most scholars. 
It is true, of course, that the rite is never mentioned by name, but pass- 
ages such as 6°} leave the matter in little doubt. They also indicate the 
central theme of the chapter (as of the whole book): the gift of Jesus 
to the world is life. John is neither a sacramentarian nor an anti- 
sacramentarian; he is concerned that sacraments should always be 
rooted in the historical Jesus who, unlike Moses, could impart life. 
(John in different terms is here making again the contrast made by 
Paul in 2 Cor. 3, Gal. 3*', and elsewhere.) The discourse on the Bread 
of Life caused offence not only among the Jews but among the disciples 
also, and John offers an explanation. If taken as a record of historical 
words of Jesus we must admit that it is an explanation of the obscure 
by the more obscure; but taken as John’s own comment its bearing 
is clear. The two points introduced are the ascension and the Spirit: 
“What then if ye should behold the Son of man ascending where he 
was before? It is the Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth noth- 
ing: the words that I have spoken unto you are spirit, and are life.’ 
These points are truly explanatory of the eucharistic discourse, for they 
mean that the Son of man is the heavenly man, and that the flesh of 
Jesus has meaning because Jesus is permanently united with the Spirit 
of God. Jesus imparts the Spirit, and thus imparts life, to the world 
by his words. 76 mveipd eorw 76 Cwororodv; it would be hard to find 
a more succinct summary of the biblical teaching regarding the Spirit 
of God. But John instantly excludes all mere emotionalism and excess 
by his direct equation of the Spirit with the words spoken by Jesus. 
Here, as with baptism, eschatology and the Spirit are held together in the 
context of Christian worship. Like baptism, the Eucharist was originally 
an eschatological sacrament. John has detached it from its original 
context of covenant and passover (but cf. 6*), but introduced into his 
discourse the notion of the renewed supply of manna which it was 
believed God would give in the last days. The Eucharist is an antici- 
pation of the feast of the kingdom of God, and it is the Holy Spirit 
who gives this eschatological significance to the meal, making it the 
heavenly life-giving food of the Age to come. 

Finally, we turn to examine the very important material contained in 
the Farewell Discourses. Here the Spirit is characteristically described 
as the Spirit of truth, and the Paraclete. The meaning of the former 
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title is comparatively clear, that of the latter obscure. dA7@eca is in John 
a term of variable meaning. Sometimes, in close dependence upon the 
Hebrew Nx, it seems to mean not ‘truth’ in the common sense, but 
God’s faithful fulfilment of his promises, his acting ‘like himself’. 
Sometimes again, however, the word does mean ‘that which is true’, 
‘that which corresponds to the facts of existence’. Of course ‘that 
which is true, veracious’ is intimately bound up with and indeed is 
visible only in the life, death, and exaltation of Jesus. But 16", for ex- 
ample, means that the Church will be led to know all theological 
truth—the truth which is in Jesus; and accordingly the phrase ro 
mvedpua Tis adAnBeias will mean ‘the Spirit who communicates truth; 
who himself is directly acquainted with all truth and imparts truth to 
all who receive him’. 

This conclusion regarding the Spirit of truth will prove to be of 
value when we turn to the obscure term Paraclete, for there is no doubt 
that in the Farewell Discourses (as they stand—we cannot here enter 
into source criticism) the two titles are equated (14'7 15°* cf. 16"). 
We may add at once that the functions ascribed to the Paraclete are 
precisely those which might be expected from the Spirit who is and 
communicates the truth. He will teach and bring to men’s minds the 
things spoken by Christ (14%); he will bear witness (15%); he will 
take the things of Christ and declare them (dvayyeAe7, 16"). The world 
he will convict, or expose, regarding sin, righteousness and judgement 
(16°); this process includes a demonstration of the true nature of sin, 
righteousness and judgement. 

So far all is straightforward. The problem arises when we inquire 
why the Spirit which thus ‘brings the truth to sight’ should be 
called 6 mapdxAnros. It is not too much to say that the literature of the 
ancient world has been ransacked in the attempt to find an answer to 
this question, and it seems unlikely that many relevant data have es- 
caped notice; though in this, as in many other respects, the publication 
of the new Coptic gnostic texts will be awaited with great interest. 

mapakAntos is not a very common word in classical Greek, where 
its primary meaning as a substantive is ‘legal assistant, advocate’ (LS). 
From ‘ advocate’ it is a short step to ‘intercessor’ as the legal conno- 
tation of the word loses weight. The word was, in these senses, and no 
doubt in a variety of intermediate senses, probably more common in 
Hellenistic Greek than we have direct evidence to prove, since it was 
certainly transliterated and employed in both the Hebrew and the 
Aramaic of Talmud and Midrash (v*9p 1p, xv°*9p Dp). Can the use of 
mapaxAnros in John be explained in the simple forensic terms suggested 
by Greek usage? It is fairly certain that 1 John uses mapd«Anros in 
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the sense of ‘advocate’, but the epistle uses the word not of the Spirit 
but of Christ; and though John 14” speaks of the Spirit as dAAos 
mrapaxAntos, perhaps implying that Christ was a Paraclete, it would be 
unwise to draw from these data the conclusion that the evangelist meant 
to call the Spirit an advocate. Perhaps the true conclusion is that 
gospel and epistle were written by different authors. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, in the New Testament the Spirit appears in a legal setting; he 
defends Christians on trial before human judges (Mk. 13" and 
parallels), and, more important, he intercedes for them with God 
(drepevrvyxaver Rom. 8**). But, and this is of fundamental importance, 
there is no trace of this activity of the Spirit in John. If Paul had 
called the Spirit the Paraclete there would have been no difficulty; yet 
the fact is that he does not, but John does. It is incredible that John 
coined a word to express an idea he did not intend to use, and we 
cannot hold the view that mapaxAnros, for him, had a simply legal sense. 
It is possible (though we have no evidence to prove it) that the word 
had been coined earlier and had lost its original meaning when used by 
John. There is an interesting parallel for such a change of meaning. 
As we have noted, when zapdxAnros is applied to Christ in the New 
Testament its meaning is ‘advocate’. But already in the fragment of 
the Acts of John found in Ox. Pap. 850 (verso, 10) Jesus is called the 
Paraclete, evidently with the meaning ‘ comforter’. We may then allow 
the possibility that a contemporary of Paul applied the name Paraclete 
to the Spirit in the legal sense, and that, the original sense being for- 
gotten, John applied it in another. But we should do well to avoid so 
complicated a hypothesis if a simpler is at hand. 

The word zapdxAnros is several times used in Philo, and sometimes 
€Aeyxos or eAéyyw appears in the same context; but it is doubtful 
whether any of these passages is of real use to us. €Aeyxos is perhaps 
most frequently a man’s conscience, and a man’s conscience, though 
it accuses him, may nevertheless act as an intercessor or advocate 
(mwapdxAnros) for him with God. This is drawn out very clearly by 
Philo in his exposition of Lev. 6*~’ (in de Spec. Leg. i. 235-7). If a 
man, undetected in a crime, is subsequently accused by his conscience 
(€vdov bd Tod auverddros €AeyxGeis), he must make restitution for the 
injury committed and also seek forgiveness in the temple, taking with 
him wapdxAntov od peprrov Tov Kata puxiv €Aeyxov. John’s language, 
however, has little to do with the ordinary operations of conscience, 
even when he speaks of the Spirit as convicting the world; the con- 
viction is thoroughly theological, not simply moral (e.g. ‘ of sin, because 
they believe not on me’ 16%); and the Logos who, in Philo, often acts 
as €Xeyyos is not identical with John’s Logos, and is still farther 
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removed from his Paraclete. There is perhaps a closer parallel in a 
strange, quasi-messianic passage in de Praem. et Poen. 165-7, where 
Philo describes the conversion and return to the ‘appointed place’ of 
all the scattered people of God. They will be led (fevayovpevor) in 
their pilgrimage zpds twos Oevor€épas 7) Kata dvow avOpwrivny dibews, 
a description in which we should perhaps see a reference to an early 
reading of Deut. 26° ("¥N9' for XW), and they will profit from the 
services of three advocates (zapd«Anror) with the Father (pos TOV 
marépa—as at 1 John 2"). Of these the first is the émeixeva wai ypy- 
atorns of God himself. The second is the holiness of the founders of 
the race (the MN Mist of Hebrew-speaking Judaism), and the third 
the conversion (BeAriwos) of the penitents themselves. It will be ob- 
served that in this passage we have the notion of divine guidance, and 
also the use of wapd«Anros. On the other hand, there is no reference 
to the Holy Spirit; the guidance is not a guidance into all truth, but 
into Palestine; and intercessory activity with God is, as we have seen, 
not ascribed by John to the Paraclete. It may be that the most signifi- 
cant Philonic passage of all is de Opif. M. 23, where Philo goes out 
of his way to say that God in creating the world had no Paraclete with 
him. Colson and Whitaker translate the word ‘ counsellor’, and possibly 
an allusion to some such passage as Isa. 40"f- may be intended. But 
there seems to be no precedent for this rendering in Philo, and one 
may suspect that Philo denied the existence of a Paraclete in creation 
because some had affirmed it; that is, he made an attack on the semi- 
divine hypostases of heterodox Judaism, like the well-known ‘. . . not 
an angel . . . not a seraph . . . not a shaliah’ of the old midrash con- 
tained in the Passover Haggadah. It would indeed be a most interesting 
fact if there were Jews at the time of the origins of Christianity who 
believed in a Paraclete who was in the beginning with God; but the 
matter is barely hinted at by this evidence, and is certainly not proved. 

So far we have discovered no materials out of which a satisfactory 
account of the Johannine Paraclete can be constructed. This has been 
recognized, and scholars have gone farther afield in their search for a 
source that should sufficiently explain what is found in John. Two 
lines of investigation must be briefly mentioned. 

First, we may consider the view that Paraclete in John means 
‘Helper’, and that the justification for this rendering may be found 
in the gnostic language of the Mandaean documents. Here Manda 
deHayye is often described as the ‘ Helper’, and special significance is 
found in the term Wx’. It is not, however, necessary to examine this 


‘ Other evidence for this reading is given by L. Finkelstein, H.T.R. xxxi. 
297, 310. 
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suggestion at length. It has recently been discussed by Professor W. 
Michaelis,‘ and it seems impossible to escape his conclusion that there 
is no contact between the Johannine title and the Mandaean figure of 
the ‘Helper’. As he points out, to account for a Greek title by means 
of non-Greek words is a questionable proceeding; and if John had 
been drawing on Mandaean ideas his natural course would have been 
to render ‘helper’ by some such word as Bon§ds, which, unlike wapd- 
kAnrtos, is common in Biblical Greek. 

Another line of investigation was opened up by the great Old 
Testament scholar Sigmund Mowinckel in a long article in Z.N.T.W. 
(1933), and followed later by Nils Johansson in his book Parakletoi 
(Lund, 1940). Here the argument is partly linguistic and partly 
factual, and the background of John’s language is sought within 
Judaism. It is undoubtedly true that (as we have seen) »°9pD, like 
its partial synonym W710 and its opposite TWP, is to be found in 
Jewish literature; though it remains a striking fact that the Greek 
word zapdxAnros is not found in the LXX and occurs once only in 
Aquila and Theodotion, at Job 16*. To summarize very briefly, it is 
claimed that the notion of intercessors (Fiirsprecher, wapdxAnrot) is 
common in Judaism, and that to them are ascribed precisely those 
functions which are said in John 14-16 to be exercised by the Paraclete, 
the Spirit of truth. They are guides, witnesses, intercessors, and 
mediators. Among the intercessors known to late Judaism (and we 
may speak, for example, of the Servant of the Lord, of angels, of the 
Son of man, of Metatron) is the Holy Spirit. Hence when John speaks 
of the Holy Spirit as wapdxAnros he is simply taking over (with ap- 
propriate Christian modifications) a thought form proper to the 
Judaism of his own age. It is perhaps right to add that Mowinckel 
ascribes only the title and form of the Paraclete to Judaism, the Spirit 
being, in John’s thought, primarily the Spirit active in Christians, 
inspiring the whole of their Christian life and especially the activity 
and preaching of the apostles. Johansson goes farther. 

It is impossible here to traverse the wide field covered in this theory ; 
but three criticisms may be made which seem to deprive it of a good 
deal of its force. First (a point already made), though John uses the 
title Paraclete he does not describe the Spirit as either advocate or 
intercessor. This is a Pauline thought, not a Johannine. Secondly, no 
evidence is provided that the Spirit ever was called wapdxAnros (or 
v*9p 1p). The nearest approach to evidence is a passage in Lev. R. 6' 
(109 a, on 5°), where a saying is attributed to R. Aha (date, c. A.D. 320; 
this alone might be sufficient to rule out the evidence as at least incon- 


* Coniectanea Neotestamentica, xi. 147-62. 
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clusive). Prov. 24** (Be not a witness against thy neighbour without 
cause— 973 OIN~Ty Nx) is taken as addressed by the Holy Spirit 
to Israel, God’s witness (cf. Isa. 43"°), with the sense, ‘ Be not a worth- 
less witness (OIN~t¥) for God’. The next verse, ‘Say not, I will do 
so to him as he hath done to me’, is taken as addressed by the Spirit 
to God, with the sense, ‘Do not give Israel his deserts’. Thus the 
Holy Spirit brought a defence (8°10; or, according to a variant 
reading, acted as a N"112"20) on both sides. As regards Israel, the Spirit 
was both accuser (€Aeyyos) and defender. This is undoubtedly an in- 
teresting passage. It will, however, be noted that the noun *9p"p is 
not used, nor even the similar loan-word 7°30; the word in the 
sentence is the abstract noun 81°20. This is not impressive when 
an explanation is sought of John’s use of the Greek word zapaxAnros. 
Further, in John the Spirit does not convict the people of God; he 
convicts the world—in Johannine language a totally different matter. 

A second passage (Cant. R. 8°- (1326)), of similar date, where the 
Sip N3 is spoken of as a 19°30, is hardly more impressive. 

Thirdly, the Paracletes considered by Johansson perform no function 
really comparable with the Spirit’s work in convicting the world. It 
is true that T. Jud. 205 is quoted and seems at first to be a very striking 
parallel to the sayings of John 14-16: The spirit of truth testifieth all 
things, and accuseth all. But in 20' we read that ‘two spirits wait upon 
man—the spirit of truth and the spirit of deceit’, and it seems clear 
that the spirit of truth is not the spirit of God, but the good yetzer, 
and the spirit of deceit is the evil yetzer which incites man to sin. 

It seems, then, that in spite of the labours of scholars the back- 
ground of John’s thought about the Paraclete-Spirit has not yet been 
satisfactorily illuminated, nor has the source of his language been made 
clear. We may recall at this point for our guidance two facts: (a) that 
in the early pages of the gospel the references to the Spirit were most 
closely connected with the Church’s worship; (4) that in the Farewell 
Discourses the Paraclete is the direct equivalent of the Spirit of truth. 
With these facts in mind we may turn to examine the New Testament 
and early Christian use of the cognate words, wapaxaAéw and zapd- 
xAnous. Each is used in two senses. Each refers to prophetic Christian 
preaching (and to the same preaching communicated by apostolic 
letter). To take very few examples, where many might be given: on 
the day of Pentecost Peter wapexaAe: the people (Acts 2*); the prophet 
speaks to men oixodopiy Kai tapaKxAnow Kai wapapvOiav (1 Cor. 143). 
Here of course a normal Greek usage, which occurs also in Philo and 
Josephus, and is not unknown (though it is not common) in the LXX, 
has been taken over to describe a new Christian phenomenon. zapa- 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 13 
xaAéw means ‘to exhort’. The other sense in which the words are used 
seems to have little or no basis in Greek that is independent of the 
Hebrew Bible. It is that of cousolation; and in particular the consola- 
tion to be expected in the messianic age. This usage is common in the 
Old Testament; we recall at once Isaiah’s tapaxaAcire, mapaxadeire Tov 
Aadv pov (40°; "MY WM) WaM3), and in later Hebrew the frequent use of 
ami for the consolation of Sion, the restoration of Israel. In the New 
‘Testament we remember that the poor tapexAn@jcovrat, while the rich 
have already received their wapaxAnas. The devout Jew is zpocdexo- 
pevos THY tapaKAnow tod *JopayA, just as R. Yehuda b. Tabai, for 
example, could say (b. Makk. 55), May I not see the 77m3 if I have 
not slain a person bearing false testimony. It may be added that 
Yehuda (like his colleague Simeon b. Shetah, who in the same context 
uses the same expression) lived in the reign of Alexander lannaeus; 
that is, the expression is certainly pre-Christian. We can make no use 
of the fact that the name Menahem was given to the Messiah; this 
cannot be traced before the fourth century. 

These two senses in which zapaxadéw, mapdxAnors, are used must 
be borne in mind, but it seems not improbable that the latter led to 
the former. Christian preaching was exhortation and could therefore 
properly be described by words of the wapaxaAéw group. Other words 
could have been chosen, but these were particularly appropriate be- 
cause to those who knew the Old Testament in Greek they suggested 
the messianic consolation which was the central theme of the preaching. 

The content of the preaching must be examined further. The analysis 
of the primitive xjpvypa is now no fresh task, but for the present 
purpose it may be summed up in three points. First comes the an- 
nouncement that in Jesus the messianic wapdxAnors has been mani- 
fested. This point needs no further elaboration. ‘The second stage is 
argumentative. By various means, but especially by the argument from 
prophecy, the initial assertion is proved; that is, the messianic signifi- 
cance of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus is brought out by 
the demonstration that they had been foretold in the Old Testament. 
Thirdly, in various forms, there is the summons, ‘ Repent, believe, be 
baptized’; that is, the world is summoned to renounce its former ways 
and especially to renounce its former thought about Jesus and about 
God, to accept the new Christian faith, and so to enter into the sphere 
of the new messianic salvation. Thus Paul urges the Corinthians to 
prophesy (1 Cor. 14°) iva waves pavOdvwow Kai mdvtTes mapaxaAdvrat ; 
and says also that if they do so and a stranger should enter their 
assembly (14), €Aéyyeras bd mavtwv, avaxpiverar bo mavTwv, Ta 
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If now the functions ascribed in the Farewell Discourses to the 
Paraclete are recalled it will be difficult to resist the view that the 
Paraclete is the Spirit of Christian paraclesis. The Paraclete takes 
‘the things of Christ’ and declares them to the Church; and if we 
would know what John means by this we may compare such passages 
as 212". This ‘declaration’ therefore is a kind of midrash on the life 
of Jesus, bringing out its significance in terms of the Old Testament. 
The Paraclete also declares ‘the things that are to come’ (ra épyopeva 
—as the apostles, according to the fragment of the Preaching of Peter 
preserved in Clement, Strom. vi. 6, declared ra éAAovra in order that 
men might be without defence in the judgement) ; he realizes the future 
eschatological judgement and thus reproves or exposes (€Aéyxer) the 
unbelieving world. He does so by the same means as the Christian 
preachers (indeed he does so through the Christian preachers): he 
announces the departure of Christ to the Father (and for John this 
includes death, resurrection, and ascension), the judgement of Satan, 
and the centrality of faith as the one alternative to sin. 

This account of John’s use of zapdxAnros is confirmed by a closer 
examination of the equivalent expression, 7vedpa tijs dAnBeias. Both 
in Jewish and early Christian literature dA7j@eva often means the truth 
proclaimed by a missionary preacher and accepted by his converts; 
Paul, for example, can describe his activity as a davépwors ris dAnBeias 
(2 Cor. 4°; on the whole point see R. Bultmann 7.W.N.T. i. 244 f., 
also Theologie des N.7':69). To be led into all the truth is to compre- 
hend the meaning of the Heilsgeschichte, and the Spirit of truth, like 
the Paraclete, is naturally understood as the Spirit of Christian pro- 
clamation. 

It seems unnecessary to search the documents of Mandaean gnosti- 
cism and of early Judaism to find the background of John’s use of the 
term 7apdxAntos. The background is the primitive apostolic preaching. 
This, however, does not mean that there are no analogies to John’s 
usage in non-Christian literature. There is an excellent verbal analogy 
in the very common rabbinic description of the Holy Spirit as XN 
N1337, the Spirit of prophecy. For the Jew, the Spirit is he that ‘spake 
by the prophets’; for John this remains true, but is eclipsed in impor- 
tance by the fact that the same Spirit spoke in the apostles. There is 
a close factual analogy in the Hermetica, where the conception of a 
message which on the one hand judges (€Aéyyer, to use John’s word) 
and on the other edifies, instructs, and consoles, appears with unusual 
clarity. In the Poimandres the preacher, who is (i. 30) Qedmvous yevo- 
pevos Tis aAnOeias, ‘filled with the Spirit of truth’, ‘truth’ being 
used in the same sense as in the Jewish and Christian passages alluded 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL 15 
to, goes out upon his mission and proclaims the life-giving knowledge 
of God, upon which there are some who desire to be taught, and 
others who depart, having given themselves over to the way of death. 
To those who are willing to accept life and knowledge the inspired 
preacher becomes a xal?odnyds (i. 29), a xetpaywyds to lead (d5nyeiv) 
them (vii. 2). Thus he convicts, instructs in the knowledge of God, 
and guides into the truth. The factual parallel is close, but the word 
mapaxaAéw is not used (in reference to this preaching). The absence 
of this word confirms the opinion that John was not simply dependent 
upon earlier Sources but, in introducing the term Paraclete, followed 
his practice of using words of double meaning, looking both to the 
Old Testament and to the tradition of Christian preaching. 


The theme of this paper may now be briefly summarized. The 
characteristic Johannine doctrine of the Holy Spirit arose out of the 
renewal of the eschatological tension of primitive Christianity at the end 
of the first century. It became necessary to bring together the Church’s 
doctrine of the Spirit (which was its one means of maintaining the 
equilibrium of realized and unrealized eschatology) and the gospel 
tradition. It was no easy task to do justice to both. To combine them 
was to surrender any attempt to represent historically the words of 
Jesus. Yet while he thus surrendered historicity John remained faithful 
to the Christian gospel because he firmly fixed the new dominical 
teaching on the Holy Spirit to the focal points of Christian worship: 
to baptism, in which the life of the kingdom of God is conveyed; to 
the Eucharist, in which it is continually renewed; and to the preached 
Word, by which the truth judges and redeems the world; while in 
them all the historic acts of Jesus are called to mind and proclaimed. 
The Spirit is therefore accurately described as adAAos mapd«Anros (14"°). 
It was Jesus, himself acting in full possession of the Spirit, as John 
emphasizes, who convicted, judged, and saved the world. The mission 
of the Church, upon which after his glorification he bestowed the 
Spirit (20*'-3), was a continuation of his own ministry. By bringing 
this out John succeeded in demonstrating a continuity which was in- 
deed real though not apparent, and in solving a problem left over by 
both the synoptic tradition and Pauline (and deutero-pauline) theology. 

C. K. BARRETT 











THE SEMITISMS OF THE ACTS' 


HIS paper is offered as a sequel to the paper on ‘ The Semitisms 
of St. Luke’s Gospel’ which appeared in the Journal in 1943. 
In spite of the weighty arguments to the contrary adduced by 
the late Professor A. C. Clark I have always believed myself that, what- 
ever may be said about sources, the third gospel and the Acts as they 
stand are the work of a single author, and that the author was St. Luke. I 
am happy to be confirmed in this opinion by the recent searching re- 
examination of Clark’s arguments by Dr. Wilfred Knox.3 And since, 
moreover, it is an opinion which most modern critics share, there is 
no need to start de novo. The main conclusion of the previous paper 
was that the vast majority of the semitisms in the third gospel are 
not in fact semitisms at all, but what I called ‘septuagintalisms’; and 
that St. Luke is to be regarded not as a ‘semitizer’, but as an habitual, 
conscious, and deliberate ‘ septuagintalizer’. This conclusion I claimed 
to have proved. It is only natural, therefore, to approach the Acts in 
the light of it. In consequence the questions with which this paper will 
be concerned are, To what extent are the semitisms of the Acts also 
capable of being explained as due to St. Luke’s habit of ‘ septuagintaliz- 
ing’? and, How far, if at all, do they require us to suppose that he 
was dependent upon either semitic or semitizing sources? And from 
the answers to these questions we shall go on to ask, What light do the 
semitisms in Acts, when taken in conjunction with those of the gospel, 
throw upon the personality of St. Luke, and also upon his literary 
method and characteristics ? 

For obvious reasons no one would be prepared to maintain that 
Acts as a whole is a translation of a semitic source. A tentative approxi- 
mation to this position, however, has been made by Professor Torrey. 
Observing that semitisms are more common in the earlier part of Acts 
than in the later, and convinced also that a number of the problems 
presented by the existing Greek text are readily explicable as attempts 
by an ill-informed or careless translator to render an underlying 
Aramaic text, Torrey propounds the theory that what we now know 


* A paper read to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology on 19 May 1949. 

2 Vol. xliv, nos. 175-6, pp. 129-38. 

3 Cf. especially Dr. Knox’s conclusion: ‘The result is that Clark’s linguistic 
researches, whatever their value in drawing attention to the unevenness of the 
reviser’s methods may be, tend to prove that the same hand is responsible for 
the final compilation both of the Acts and the Gospel. . .. There seems no reason 
to doubt that it is the hand of Luke ‘‘ the beloved physician”’’ (The Acts of the 
Apostles (1948), pp. 14 f.) 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. I, Pt. I, April 1950] 
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THE SEMITISMS OF THE ACTS 17 


as Acts 11535 was originally a self-contained and independent 
document written and circulating in Aramaic. The author, Torrey 
suggests, was a Palestinian Christian who wrote probably very soon 
after the Jerusalem council in the year 49 and under the inspiration 
of ‘the wonderful beginning of the work among the Gentiles’." St. 
Luke, after finishing his gospel, came across a copy of this document 
in Rome in either 63 or 64; and realizing at once the possibilities, he 
translated it as it stood, adding at the beginning an awkward half- 
sentence of dedication to Theophilus’ and at the end a continuation 
of the story as it had been told to him by his friends and as he knew 
it from his own experience. Thus, in relation to the gospel, Acts is 
(in Torrey’s phrase) ‘plainly an afterthought ‘© The Book of Acts’, 
he writes, ‘was not a work of research, nor of any considerable labor. 
It was merely the translation of a single document—a lucky find— 
supplemented by a very brief outline of Paul’s missionary labors, 
enlivened by miscellaneous personal reminiscences.” 

Such a theory is, of course, vulnerable from a number of angles. 
But we must confine ourselves to the fundamental point, Can Acts 1°>- 
155 reasonably be held to be a translation of an Aramaic source or 
not? And, quite apart from all external consideration¢ the theory 
seems open to four major objections suggested by the text of Acts 
itself. 

Objection 1. Except for a specimen list of semitisms to be found in 
Acts 1-15 Torrey’s argument is based entirely on a number of alleged 
instances of mistranslation, which, to say the least, are frequently far 
from cogent. 

As an example may be taken his first instance, which he describes 
as ‘the most interesting of all’,5 and from which ‘the argument derived 
. . . is exceedingly forcible’.® It is Acts 2‘’, ‘And the Lord added those 
that were being saved daily ézi ro adré’. "Emi 76 adré in its usual sense 
of ‘together’, Torrey argues, is inadmissible here. Its occurrence is 
due to St. Luke’s failure as an Antiochene to realize that in the Judean 
dialect in which his Aramaic source was written 8302 means, not 
‘together’, but ‘greatly’ or ‘exceedingly ’. And his failure led him, not 


*C. C. Torrey, The Composition and Date of Acts (1916), pp. 67f. 

* Op. cit., p. 59. 3 Op. cit., p. 68. 

4 Such, for example, as the pertinent question, How much Aramaic did St. 
Luke know? In view of the absence of definite information there is no ground 
for supposing that he knew any more than the few odd words that he must 
necessarily have picked up from his Aramaic-speaking friends and acquain- 
tances. It is therefore highly dangerous to assume (as Torrey does) that he 
was capable of translating, however imperfectly, a lengthy Aramaic document. 

5 Op. cit., p. 10. ® Op. cit., p. 14. 
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only to the mistranslation ézi 76 adrd, but also to the further error of 
taking the 9 in a conjectured underlying [77 "1? as the sign of the 
accusative instead of the preposition ‘to’ with the dative, so rendering 
TOUS owlopevous instead of trois owlopevos. Consequently ‘the correct 
rendering’ of the whole sentence, according to Torrey, should be ‘6 
5é KUpios mpoceriber Trois awlopévors Kal” yepav odddpa, “ And the 
Lord added greatly day by day to the saved”’’.’ 

But it is hard to convince oneself that this ‘correct rendering’ is 
from the point of view of sense anything like such a great improve- 
ment as Torrey imagines. So far as I can discover, the rather curious 
phrase ‘to add greatly’ or ‘exceedingly’ is found nowhere else in the 
Bible, either in the Old Testament or the New. And in any case it is 
worth remarking that in order to achieve the alleged improvement we 
have to conjecture not one, but two, misunderstandings. Yet it is the 
occurrence of both the rival translations (ézi 76 advo and o¢ddpa) in 
adjacent passages that raises the most serious doubts. "Ezi 76 adré 
occurs again no less than four times in the first five chapters of Acts.” 
In each instance, on Torrey’s theory, it should render 8'312:3 in each 
instance, too, it must be taken in the sense of ‘together’, the meaning 
‘greatly’ or ‘exceedingly’ being clearly impossible. But if this be so, 
what becomes of the idea, on which the whole argument depends, that 
it is a Judean document that is being translated, when the ‘usual 
meaning of the word in the Judean dialect is impossible four times 
out of five ?> Conversely, ofddpa occurs once, in a passage very similar 
to 2”, at 6’ (‘And the word of God increased; and the number of the 
disciples multiplied in Jerusalem exceedingly ’—o¢d5pa). Although 
Torrey does not refer to this passage, it is to be presumed that had he 
occasion to do so he would conjecture for odddpa here the same 
Aramaic equivalent as he has given at 2*”, namely 83712. But if so, we are 
entitled to regard it as odd that a translator who missed the point so 
completely at 2 could translate the same word in a, similar context 
quite correctly some three chapters later. Altogether, the argument is 
nothing like so ‘forcible’ as Torrey supposes. 

* Op. cit., p. 14. 2 Acts 115, 2% 4, 426, 

3 Cf. his assertion, ‘Of the possible Aramaic equivalents of the Greek ézi 70 
avré, Hebrew TJfI2, only one needs to be considered, namely the adverbial 
compound NIN?, NTN?” (op. cit., p. 12). 4 Op. cit., p. 12. 

5 The fact that the last occurrence (4*°) is in a quotation from Ps. 2 does not 
seriously affect this argument, since on Torrey’s hypothesis the Hebrew of the 
Psalm was presumably rendered in the document into Aramaic and the equi- 
valent would be NWN. The only possible loophole would be to suppose that 


the original Judean author had inadvertently quoted the Psalm from a non- 
Judean version! 
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Theoretically it would be possible to go through all Torrey’s 
instances in this way. But to do so would be unprofitable. We know 
from Torrey’s own treatment of Burney’s work on St. John that in 
discussions of this kind it is in his eyes fully in accordance with the 
rules of the game to dispute the validity of all instances hitherto 
brought forward, and yet sustain the substantive hypothesis by the 
simple expedient of producing an entirely fresh set." So we pass on to 

Objection 2. Torrey’s hypothesis leaves unexplained, not only the use 
of the LXX for the Old Testament quotations in Acts 1-153, but also the 
LXX background and influence which is observable throughout. 

It is not enough to remark casually that ‘Luke always uses the 
Greek Bible for his Old Testament quotations ’,* or again (in a dis- 
cussion of 2*) that ‘he followed the LXX as usual’,} and leave it at 
that. The whole of Acts 1-15 is shot through and through with allusions 
to the LXX and reminiscences of it. In view of Dr. Lowther Clarke’s 
masterly essay on ‘The Use of the Septuagint in Acts’ in the second 
volume of The Beginnings of Christianity there is no need now to labour 
the point. The influence of the LXX is plainly discernible in the Old 
Testament quotations, in the speeches, and in the narrative—for 
instance, when dealing with the story of Philip and the Ethiopian, 
Dr. Lowther Clarke can go so far as to write ‘it may be plausibly 
maintained that the narrative has been built up out of hints contained 
in Zephaniah and other parts of the Old Testament’, and he then sets 
out the evidence in Greek in parallel columns.‘ 

If, then, we are to maintain that St. Luke was faithfully translating 
an Aramaic original, we have to suppose that such parallels as this 
last are due (a) to a conscious imitation of the Old Testament on the 
part of the original Aramaic author, and (4) to St. Luke’s having 
recognized the allusions and to his having deliberately rendered them, 
as he also rendered direct quotations, in the language of the appro- 
priate LXX passages. And such a supposition, entailing necessarily an 
admission that St. Luke was indebted to and consciously imitated the 
LXX, materially weakens the whole case for an Aramaic original. 

Of outstanding importance in this connexion is St. James’s speech 
to the Jerusalem council. As is well known, St. James supports the 
inclusion of Gentiles within the Church by quoting Amos.’ But he 
quotes Amos in the LXX. Had he quoted the Hebrew text he could 
not have made his point, since this is a passage in which the LXX 


* Cf. C. C. Torrey, ‘The Aramaic Origin of the Gospel of John’ (Harvard = 


Theol. Rev. xvi (1923), pp. 305-44). 

2 Op. cit., p. 38. 3 Op. cit., p. 29. 

4W. K. Lowther Clarke, The Beginnings of Christianity, ii (1922), p. 101. 
5 Acts 15", 
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not merely diverges from but contradicts the Hebrew in the interests 
of universalism. The whole speech, in any case, presents a number of 
problems. The special problem for Torrey, however, is, How did the 
LXX reading get into St. Luke’s Aramaic source ?—a problem which 
characteristically he ignores. Did St. James in fact quote Amos in the 
LXX in the course of a speech in Greek, a translation of his ipsissima 
verba into Aramaic being made subsequently, either by someone pre- 
sent or by the author of St. Luke’s source? Did St. James quote from 
a now lost Aramaic version of Amos that agreed with the LXX here? 
Or did the author of the Aramaic source, if he composed the speech 
himself (as Torrey apparently thinks') make use of such an Aramaic 
version in his own free composition? Not one of these possibilities 
seems in the least probable. Yet if not, if there is the slightest suspicion 
that the LXX version of Amos, or something very like it, was not 
quoted in the Aramaic source, we are immediately removed some 
distance from Torrey’s conception of St. Luke as a ‘ mere” translator, 
and from his italicized description of him as ‘a man singularly faithful 
to his sources’.3 

Objection 3. If Torrey’s hypothesis fails to explain the use and 
influence of the LXX in Acts 1-1535, it equally fails to explain the 
semitisms in Acts 153°-28, the existence of which sets the whole problem 
in a completely fresh light. 

‘II Acts’, Torrey writes, ‘is almost entirely free from Semitisms 
and shows no trace of the Aramaic idiom which is omnipresent in 
I Acts’;* and he regards ‘the few apparent Semitisms’ in II Acts as 
‘chargeable to the Koiné, though their presence may be due in part 
to the influence of the translation-Greek which Luke had so extensively 
read and written’. 

Here it is important to state plainly that what Torrey calls II Acts 
is by no means ‘almost entirely free from Semitisms’. From a very 
much longer list may be quoted the following examples, the number of 
occurrences in I Acts and II Acts respectively being noted in brackets 
in each case for purposes of comparison : ‘Sov (I Acts 19 times: II Acts 
4 times), 7p£a(v)ro followed by a verb in the infinitive (I Acts 3 times: 
II Acts 3 times), év 4¢ow followed by a noun or pronoun in the genitive 
(I Acts twice: II Acts twice),° €0ero rf xapdia (or 7d mvevpare) (I Acts 
once: II Acts once). From a perusal of the complete list it is clear that 

* Cf. his statement ‘All the speeches and letters in I and II Acts are pre- 
sumably free compositions of the authors of the two documents in which they 
stand’ (op. cit., p. 53). 2 Op. cit., p. 68. 

3 Op. cit., p. 40. 4 Op. cit., p. 55. 5 Op. cit., pp. 7, 8. 


® Note that éx zéoov with a noun or pronoun in the genitive occurs only in 
II Acts (twice). 
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it would be true to say that semitisms are less frequent in II Acts than 
they are in I Acts, perhaps even much less frequent; but it is not true 
to say absolutely that they are ‘few’, still less that they are ‘apparent’. 
They are there in II Acts both in fact and in reasonable quantity ;' and 
they demand accordingly an adequate explanation. 

According to Torrey, II Acts was written by St. Luke himself without 
sources; that is, it is the work of an ‘author’ as distinct from a ‘ trans- 
lator’. The semitisms of II Acts must therefore be due to the author’s 
own individual style. Whether or not he was indebted for this semi- 
tizing style to the Koiné, or to the Aramaic sources which he had 
such an incorrigible habit of translating, or to anything else, does not 
for the moment matter. The essential point is that the semitisms of 
II Acts must be attributed to St. Luke himself. But if St. Luke could 
semitize in II Acts, why not also in I Acts? In other words, in view of 
the semitisms in II Acts, is the hypothesis of an Aramaic original for 
I Acts really necessary? In the light of the evidence taken as a whole 
does it not raise more difficulties than it solves? 

Objection 4 carries objection 3 into a wider field. Whatever our 
starting-point and whatever our particular line of approach or interests, 
in any discussion of ‘The Composition and Date of Acts (the title of 
Torrey’s book) we have ultimately to take into account not only questions 
of language and style, but also questions of ideas, general outlook, and 
theology ; and the hypothesis of an Aramaic original for I Acts, the work 
of an author other than St. Luke, fails to account satisfactorily for the 
incontestable unity of Acts as a whole when considered from this point of 
view. 

Only once, in his chapter on ‘The Relation of II Acts to I Acts’, 
does Torrey show any signs of having realized the nature of the pro- 
blem he has set himself. 

‘From their different points of view’, he writes, ‘Luke and the Judean 
narrator were aiming to set forth precisely the same thing. Their main 
premises and chief arguments were practically identical, for the purpose 
of such a history as this, and it was therefore an easy matter for the 
Hellenist to continue from the point where the Jewish convert had 
left off. Their joint work is truly typical of what was taking place at 
that time on so great a scale.” 

But can we rest content with such a solution? What were these 
‘different points of view’ which Torrey admits existed between ‘the 
Hellenist’ and ‘the Judean narrator’, but about which he tells us 

1 As more extended examples may be cited émoinoé re ef Evds wav EOvos avO parma 
Katowxeiy emi mavrés mpoowmou tis yas (17%); Kai éméBadov ras xeipas én’ adrov 
xpalovres . . . (21°7); and xai dvaxywpiaavres €AdAovv mpds GAAyjAous A€yovrTes . . . (263"). 
2 Op. cit., p. 65. 
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nothing? At least they do not appear in the Acts. For in Acts there is 
an underlying unity discernible throughout. And it is a unity, not only of 
language and style, but of ideas, general outlook, and theology as well. 
An interest in the Gentile mission, for example, runs like a silver thread 
all through the book from the Lord’s words in the opening chapter, 
‘Ye shall be my witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judaea and 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth’,’ until St. Paul 
declares at Rome in the last few verses ‘ Be it known therefore unto 
you, that this salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles: they will also 
hear’.? And this interest is not confined to one particular section of 
Acts or to a single group of chapters. It appears consistently through- 
out; and it is as much characteristic of ‘the Judean narrator’3 as it is 
of ‘the Hellenist’. And (if we may transgress for a moment) it appears 
equally consistently in St. Luke’s gospel also.‘ 

Yet is it reasonable to suppose that when Acts was written almost 
all Christians everywhere, whether Jewish converts or Greek, were as 
united in their views on this and other questions as Torrey’s state- 
ment requires us to believe; and further, that whenever they put pen 
to paper it was their wont to express those views with an almost 
disciplined uniformity? It is hardly credible. Much easier is it to 
suppose that the unity discernible in Acts is due to St. Luke himself: 
that whatever sources he may have had, in whatever language he may 
have received them, he has adapted them all to his own point of view 
and subordinated thenr to his plan. And, of course, this supposition is 
considerably strengthened if we include also the evidence of the gospel. 
But it is fatal to any theory that St. Luke has translated without 
material alterations some fifteen chapters of an Aramaic source. 

And so at length we take leave of Torrey, and with him of St. Luke 
as a ‘faithful’ translator. It is not so much, as is often said, that 
Torrey has not made out his case: it is rather that his case either 
ignores or denies the facts. And the facts are that Luke-Acts is a unity 
from all points of view, and that semitisms occur throughout. 

Many of the semitisms in Luke-Acts are manifestly septuagintalisms. 
In my previous paper I have already shown this to be true of the 
majority of the semitisms in the gospel. It must inevitably also be 
true of nearly all the semitisms in the later part of Acts; for in the nar- 
rative of St. Paul’s journeys the possible influence of Aramaic or 
aramaizing sources is barely worth considering—not even Torrey has 
suggested it! The problem therefore as it now presents itself is, To 
what extent are the semitisms of the first part of Acts septuagintalisms ? 


* Acts 13, ? Acts 288, 
3e.g. Acts 2'7 71, g'5, 1034 35, 1519, 


- 


4 e.g. Luke 3°, 475-7, 10', 214. 
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To what extent, in addition, are they attributable either to St. Luke’s 
use of sources (whether Aramaic or Greek), or, alternatively, to the 
influence of Aramaic idiom on oral tradition—if, indeed, St. Luke was 
indebted tooral tradition rather than to sources ? Or to put the same thing 
the other way round, What have the semitisms of the first part of Acts 
to tell us about the material at St. Luke’s disposal and his use of it? 

On the question whether St. Luke was indebted primarily to sources 
or to oral tradition opinions differ.’ A priori there are strong arguments 
on either side. For instance, it may be said in favour of his having 
used sources that he used sources for the gospel, and that since in the 
early part of Acts he was again dealing with events outside his own 
personal experience it is a fair presumption that he did the same thing 
there: it may even be conjectured that St. Mark had already written 
an account of the primitive Palestinian church in addition to his 
gospel, and that it was this account, now lost, that St. Luke was 
following.* On the other hand, it may be argued that although in 
writing the gospel St. Luke was clearly not an innovator, there is 
nothing whatever to suggest that anyone else before him had ever 
thought of writing ‘Acts’; and if not, then it is probable through 
sheer force of circumstances that he was dependent for his information 
on what he could learn by word of mouth. 

But such general considerations do no more than suggest possibili- 


' Thus De Zwaan thinks that St. Luke may well have used an Aramaic source 
or sources (The Beginnings of Cheistianity , ii (1922), pp. 60 f.); mostseem to think 
that he used Greek sources (e.g. Harnack, The Acts of the Apostles (1909), 
pp. 188 f.); F. H. Chase, however, after starting with a presumption in favour, 
came ultimately to the conclusion that the evidence was against written sources 
of any kind (The Credibility of the Book of the Acts of the Apostles (1902), pp. 15 f.). 

2 Cf. Burkitt, Christian Beginnings (1924), p. 83. 

3 The importance of this consideration is often strangely overlooked. We 
know that ‘the Gospel’ was recognized from the very beginning as a thing in 
itself—i.e. a proclamation about Jesus: that there was a tradition of Gospel- 
preaching handed on by word of mouth long before it was reduced to writing ; 
and that St. Luke himself speaks of ‘many’ who had preceded him in his 
attempt to write a gospel. But about the early history of the Church there is no 
evidence from New Testament times either that it was ever regarded as a thing 
in itself or that there was any received tradition about it; nor does St. Luke 
mention any predecessors (unless we are to take his words in the Preface as 
referring to the material in both the gospel and the Acts, which is unlikely). 
Since therefore the whole idea of ‘ Acts’ is so radically different from that of 
‘Gospel’, and since, moreover, it is so manifestly later, we are not justified in 
discussing the two as if they were on the same footing, and assuming that at 
any given time the kind of sources that were available to an intending writer 
of the one were also available to an intending writer of the other. In other 
words, it is not unreasonable to claim that in this instance the burden of proof 
rests on those who maintain that there were written sources available to St. Luke 
when he wrote the Acts, rather than as those who deny it. 
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ties. The question can only be decided by a rigorous examination of 
the text. I propose, accordingly, to examine three specimen passages : 

First, the prayer after the release of Peter and John from prison 
(Acts 47>-*). 

In the introduction and conclusion there is nothing specifically 
semitic, except, perhaps, ‘they raised their voice’; there are, however, 
four characteristic Lucan words and phrases—opoOvupadov,' erAjobnoav 
Tob ayiov mvevpatos,’ 6 Adyos Tod Oeod (meaning the Christian Gospel),> 
and pera wappyoias.* St. Luke must, therefore, either have supplied 
the introduction and conclusion himself, or else drastically edited what 
he found in a source. By way of contrast, the style of the actual prayer 
is semitic through and through. Torrey explains the grammatical diffi- 
culty in verse 25 as a mistranslation of an underlying Aramaic ;5 but 
there is nothing apart from this that points to Aramaic rather than 
Hebrew as the underlying semitic language; it might be either. If we 
ask what traces of LXX influence there are, the answer is that the 
Psalm quotation in verses 25 and 26 is verbatim the same as the LXX, 
while almost all the individual phrases throughout the prayer have 
LXX parallels, either exact or reasonably close.’ This, then, is the 
cardinal point. Did St. Luke translate into LXX language and edit an 
Aramaic source? Did he edit and more thoroughly septuagintalize a 
Greek source ? Or did he hear in general terms by word of mouth what 
had happened on this occasion, and then write his own account of it, 
including a typical apostolic prayer cast in an appropriately biblical 
mould? I prefer the last of these alternatives.’ 

Second, the martyrdom of St. Stephen (Acts 75-8"). 

Here the semitisms are neither many nor remarkable. J7Ajpns used 
of persons and followed by a genitive,® 5d€a @cod,? iSov,” and éxoun7On," 


* Acts 11 times; elsewhere Rom. 15°. 

2 édjo8n(cav rod) ayiov mvedparos: Luke 3 times; Acts 3 times; not else- 
where. é7Ajo8n(cav)+another noun in the genitive: Luke 3 times; Acts 3 
times; not elsewhere. 

3 6 Adyos tod Ocod: Luke 4 times; Acts 14 times; Paul 7 times; Pastorals twice ; 
Heb. once; 1 Pet. once; 1 John once; Rev. 4 times. Cf. similarly 6 Adyos rod 
Kvpiov &c. 4 Acts 4 times; elsewhere Heb. 4"°. 5 Op. cit., pp. 16 ff. 

® e.g. with od 6 roijoas tov odpavoy Kai Ti yiv Kai ri OdAaccav Kai mdvra Ta év 
avdrois may be compared ev yap & jyuépats erroinaev Kupios rév odpavoy xai Triv yi Kai 
tiv Oddaccay Kai mavra 7a év adrois (Exod. 20''): with vy r@ ri xeipd cov éxreivew 
ae eis taow xai onpeia Kai répara yiveoba may be compared éxrevd ri xeipd pov 
(Ezek. 6" &c.) . . . €v 7@ idoacBai pe tov "IopayjA (Hos. 7") . . . xai €orat onpeia Kai 
répara (Isa. 8"), 

7 The occurrence of the Lucanisms pera mappnoias and tov Adyov cov within the 
prayer is an additional point in favour of St. Luke as its author. 

8 e.g. mpeoBirns Kai mAjpns jyepav (Gen. 25°): Aads mArjpyns duapridv (Isa. 14). 
9 e.g. Ps. 18(19)'; Ezek. 93. *° passim. ™ e.g. 2 Sam. 72; Lam. 2”. 
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are all good LXX. The only possible traces of distinctive Aramaic 


idiom are 6 vids tod avOpurov and the periphrastic Av ovvevdoxar. 
But the periphrastic imperfect is also classical; it is found in the 
LXX;;' and further, inasmuch as it is used throughout Acts* and 
occurs in the gospel in passages where it is not found in the Marcan 
parallel,} it may legitimately be held to be a Lucan characteristic. 
Two more of the semitisms (zA7jpns used of persons and followed by 
a genitive* and (Sov) are also characteristically Lucan, as well as six 
other words and phrases which are not semitisms—drevicas,° dvempiovto,’ 
imdpxwy,* rAnpyns mvedpatos ayiov,’ Deis ra yovara,” and cvvevdoxav." 
We conclude, therefore, that St. Luke has certainly left his mark on 
whatever material he may have had at his disposal. In addition we 
should note that there are no less than three logia ascribed to St. 
Stephen. It seems that at least the first of these was ‘received’ by 
St. Luke either from a source or from oral tradition, since the phrase 
‘the Son of Man standing’ is too unusual for him to have invented it. 
But in general the facts are most easily explained by supposing that 
St. Luke was himself writing up the story as he had heard it. Finally, 
it is worth noting that the distribution of semitisms in these verses in 
no way assists the theory that they contain two originally independent 
accounts of the martyrdom. 

Third, the raising of Tabitha (Acts 9*-*). 

The name Tabitha ai once fixes the story in an Aramaic environ- 
ment; but since a Greek translation, Dorcas, is immediately supplied, 
neither St. Luke nor anyone else can have translated an Aramaic 
version ‘ faithfully’. ‘"Avaords 3¢ [Térpos might be cited as an Aramaism ; 
but it is also a Hebraism, very common in the LXX," and certainly 
frequent throughout Luke-Acts."? [7A7jpns used of persons with a 
following genitive is, as we have already observed, both good LXX“ 

1 e.g. Exod. 3'; 1 Macc. 3". 2 e.g. Acts 1°, 12°, 169, 2179. 

3 e.g. Luke 4* || Mark 139; Luke 8# || Mark 5?!. 

4 Luke twice; Acts 8 times; elsewhere only of the Logos at John 1". 

5 Luke’s fondness for {Sov is shared by Matthew; but it is not at all common 
in either Mark or John. 

® Luke twice; Acts 10 times; elsewhere 2 Cor. twice. 

7 Here and Acts 533 only. 

8 Luke 7 times; Acts 26 times; elsewhere Paul (11 times), James (once), 
2 Pet. (3 times). 9 Luke once; Acts 3 times; elsewhere not at all. 

™ Luke once; Acts 4 times; elsewhere Mark 15". 

™ Luke once; Acts twice; elsewhere Rom. 13? and 1 Cor. 7'* ©. 

12 The most favoured translation is xai dvéory . . . xai (e.g. Josh. 249; Jon. 33); 
though xai dvacrds and dvaoras 5é are both frequent, particularly in the Penta- 
teuch (e.g. Gen. 237, 24'°: cf. also 2 Sam. 15? and Tob. 10"). 

13 The figures are—for dvaoras 5¢é Luke twice; Acts 6 times : for xai dvaords Luke 
7 times; Acts 4 times. Cf. also Luke 439; Acts 10%}, 147°, 157. 4 See p. 24, n. 8. 
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and characteristic of St. Luke.’ And the same is true of éyévero, though 
we should remark that both occurrences in this section are constructed 
with an accusative and infinitive, a construction almost unknown out- 
side the Lucan writings,* yet found nine times in Acts 16-28, five occur- 
rences being in ‘we’ passages ; thus the usage here is peculiarly Lucan. 
As Lucanisms that are not also semitisms we list Beis ta yovara 
mpoonvtato,: yrwardv,' cad” SAns,5 and ixavds.® Once again it seems 
most reasonable to suppose that St. Luke had heard rather than read 
this story, and that, preserving intact at least one indication of the 
original Aramaic background, he set down his own written version, 
not uninfluenced perhaps by the details of the similar Old Testament 
stories connected with Elijah’ and Elisha,* and the Gospel stories of 
Jairus’s daughter? and the widow’s son at Nain.” 

It would be foolish to claim as a result of this brief examination to 
have proved anvthing. Indeed, if the whole of the first part of Acts 
was examined in this way, it is doubtful whether even then any certain 
conclusion would emerge. But the evidence, such as it is, seems to me 
to point in one direction—that St. Luke in writing the Acts was an 
innovator; that he conceived the idea in all probability when in Pales- 
tine with St. Paul; and that he composed his narrative later on the 
basis of what he had been told by word of mouth and his own personal 
experiences. Some semitisms, of course, are attributable directly to his 

if Aramaic-speaking informants; some, too, to the unconscious influence 
upon him of the Semitic-Greek patois current among so many of his 
co-religionists; but most, I believe, are his own ‘septuagintalisms’. 

And finally, a few words about the place of these septuagintalisms 
in the plan of Luke-Acts as a whole. 

St. Luke, we are always told, was an artist. It would be more exact, 
I submit, to call him a dramatist: still more exact, a Christian historical 
dramatist. Note, for example, the ‘ stage-directions’ at the beginning 
—‘in the days of Herod king of Judaea’, Luke 15; ‘in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar’, Luke 3'. Note, too, how the 
Lord throughout His ministry is represented as surrounded by crowds," 
who act as a sort of chorus, from out of which an individual (71s) 

' See p. 25, n. 4. 

2 The solitary instance outside the Lucan writings seems to be at 1 Kings 
12? (3 Reg. 11*3)8—cf. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, 
i (1909), p. 50; Moulton and Howard, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, ii 
(1929), p. 428. 3 Also Luke 22*'; Acts 203° and 215; elsewhere not at all. 

* Acts 9 times; elsewhere not at all. 

5 Luke twice; Acts 3 times; elsewhere not at all. Cf. also xa’ 6Anv at Luke 839, 

© Luke 6 (?7) times; Acts 16 (?17) times; elsewhere Matt. 28", Mark 10*, and 
1 Cor, 113°. 71 Kings 1777-*4, 8 2 Kings 417-3), 

9 Luke 84°-5° |} Mark 5?!~4, Lae 7 ?"%, 





1 e.g, Luke 4%, 23". 
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sometimes speaks,’ and to which the chief Actor ‘turning’ addresses 
His remarks.” There are several first-class dramatic situations—‘ and 
their eyes were opened, and they knew him; and he vanished out of 
their sight’ (as we should say ‘recognition’ followed by an immediate 
curtain’), Luke 24"; or ‘and the witnesses laid down their garments 
at the feet of a young man named Saul’ (a touch of ‘ irony’), Acts 7*. 
And the whole movement of the piece gathers speed until it culminates 
in the storm and shipwreck :3 the hero and his company are rescued ;‘ 
and we catch a last glimpse of him preaching without let or hindrance 
in ‘his own hired dwelling’ in Rome, Acts 28°*. 

It is my contention that St. Luke’s septuagintalisms are one element, 
and a not unimportant element, in his total dramatic scheme. They 
are, if the phrase may be excused, nothing less than ‘ pieces of literary 
scenery’, deliberately devised and cunningly conceived to provide the 
right background for the action. In historical terms the action portrays 
the progress of the Gospel from its first beginnings until it was 
securely planted in the capital of the Gentile world; in theological 
terms it discloses the working out of God’s plan for the salvation of 
mankind—as St. Paul has it, ‘the mystery which hath been hid from 
all ages and generations, but now hath it been manifested to his 
saints’.' And this mystery though, it is true, hidden and thickly veiled, 
was from the Christian point of view the subject of the Jewish Bibie. 
The Mystery and the Bible were for the Christian inseparably linked. 
What more appropriate language therefore than the language of the 
Bible could anyone possibly choose as the main medium through 
which to present the manifestation of the Mystery? 

Yet not all parts of Luke-Acts are equally septuagintal. This is due, 
I suggest, to St. Luke’s historical as well as to his dramatic sense. 
The words of God and of the Risen Lord are uniformly biblical 
throughout.® But otherwise the characters are allowed to speak in 
much the sort of language which they must in fact have used. In no 
way, however, does St. Luke’s sense in this respect come out more 
clearly than in his adaptation of what I have called his ‘literary scenery’ 
to fit each separate scene, or group of scenes, as the action moves. The 
first two chapters of the gospel deal with the period before Messiah’s 
advent; it is to all intents and purposes an Old Testament scene which 
is being staged; so the septuagintalisms are at their. thickest;—and the 
chapters read accordingly like an extract from the Books of Kingdoms. 
The background of the ministry was historically Palestinian, and so 








' e.g. Luke 1177, 1213, 2 e.g. Luke 7°, 1475. 3 Acts 279-4” 
4 Acts 27%, 5 Col. 1%, 
6 Cf. W. K. Lowther Clarke in The Beginnings of Christianity, ii (1922), p. 99. 
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also was the background of the primitive Church; so St. Luke selects 
for both a consciously semitic and, because he was a Gentile writing 
for Gentiles, a necessarily almost entirely septuagintal style. But for 
the journeys of St. Paul the historical background changes; in con- 
sequence septuagintalisms are reduced to a minimum. Yet they do not 
disappear. They are still there, even in the concluding chapter, if for 
no other reason than to remind the reader (or, as I would prefer, the 
audience) that despite this radical change of scene the theme of the 
drama right up to the final curtain is still the Mystery of God. 

H. F. D. Sparks 
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SANCTUARY AND SACRIFICE IN THE CHURCH 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT ' 


HE ambitions of this paper are modest, and perhaps even they 

will not be realized ; the intention is not to present anything new, 

but simply to concentrate such light as there may be upon certain 
aspects of a well-worked subject, namely the arguments, defensive and 
offensive, used by Christians of the New Testament period against 
Judaism. For the purposes of this paper, I propose to leave aside the 
familiar subjects of the Messiahship of Jesus and the ‘ offence’ of the 
cross (prominent though these were in such Christian apologetic), and 
to consider primarily what can be found out about the line which 
Christians were learning to take with Jewish opponents who accused 
them of undermining the Jewish system in respect of sanctuary and 
sacrifice. 

Drs. Carrington and Selwyn have been teaching us recently to think 
in terms of a broadly uniform catechesis which may have been, as it 
were, standard teaching for an inquirer and may have left to a large 
extent the same pattern or sequence of themes and catchwords printed 
upon the minds of widely divergent Christian writers and thinkers all 
over Christendom. Not everyone has accepted Dr. Carrington’s tenta- 
tive reconstruction of that pattern of catechesis, or even all Dr. Selwyn’s 
conclusions in his cautious and thorough treatment of the subject; but 
few, I think, will doubt that some sort of standard teaching is likely 
to have taken shape; and I want to suggest that it may be right to add 
one more to the items in it which these scholars have analysed out, 
namely some teaching designed to meet the objections of Jews and also 
pagans who expressed a sense of outrage that Christians should have 
no sacrificial system. I propose to call this element ‘the theme of the 
new sanctuary and sacrifice’, and to inquire to what extent its various 
expressions may be tentatively defined and traced back to their source. 

According to Acts 6"5f- Stephen was accused of opposing the temple 
and the law, and of saying that Jesus was going to destroy the temple 
and alter the Mosaic traditions. The defence which follows in chapter 
7 is notoriously difficult to elucidate with any certainty; but it seems 
to me simplest to interpret it as primarily a defence of the living, 
personal, progressive nature of true Judaism—the Judaism of the 
Christians—as against a rigid and static externalism; and accordingly 
it culminates in the significant affirmation that nothing manufactured— 


' A paper read to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology on 17 November 
1949. 





(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. I, Pt. 1, April 1950] 
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xetporroinros—can possibly be the abode of God, verses 47-50; and 
it is very interesting to find in verse 53 how the apologist takes exactly 
the same line as the writer to the Hebrews when he declares that to 
abide within a rigid legalism is to fail to interpret the Law’s own in- 
tention.’ There are, of course, other features also of Acts 7 which link 
it with the Epistle to the Hebrews; and it may well be a very faithful 
representation of the thought-forms of diaspora Christianity. And my 
reason for starting here is that Stephen’s accusation and defence seem 
to me to strike certain notes which run all through this particular 
theme. 

Before going farther, it will be worth while to ask whether Stephen’s 
indictment and his defence are in line with the traditions about Jesus 
himself. I want to suggest, though I dare say it may be thought a 
doubtful point, that they can be traced back to a kind of focal point 
in a memorable saying of Jesus, namely ‘ Destroy this temple’. In the 
descriptions of the trial of Jesus before the sanhedrin according to 
Mark and Matthew there are references to allegations that Jesus had 
uttered such a saying. In Mark we are told that among other false 
evidence brought against Jesus was the statement that he said he would 
destroy this temple made with hands (76v vaov rodrov tov yetpotroinrov) 
and in three days build another not made with hands (dyetpozoinrov) ; 
but not even so was their evidence consistent. The Matthean version 
is that, although many false witnesses came forward, the court could 
find no evidence on which they might put him to death. Afterwards 
(or lastly —dorepov) two came forward and said, ‘‘This man said, I am 
able to destroy the temple of God, and to build it in three days’; but 
Jesus ignored it. There is also a reference to the same theme in the 
Matthean and Marcan versions of the mocking of Jesus by those who 
passed the cross (Matt. 27%”, Mark 157). In John, however, Jesus is 
represented (at the cleansing of the temple, in chapter 2) as having 
actually said, ‘Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up’. 

Putting the synoptic and Johannine evidence together—and the two 
appear to be independent—we have a strong presumption that Jesus 
did say something about the destruction and replacement of the temple.’ 
This is important, because (apart from this saying) there seems to 
me to be no direct evidence that Jesus ever said anything which might 
have exposed him to the charges popularly levelled against him and 
brought with more formality against his follower Stephen.’ We know 
how vigorously he inveighed against the traditions of the elders; but 
against the temple itself the common tradition has preserved no say- 


, | Cf. also Rom. 3”. ? Cf. also John 473 *4, 
(2 Cf. also the charges against Paul in Acts 217! *, and cf. 25°. 
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ing of his, to the best of my knowledge, except the saying ‘ Destroy 
this temple’—unless indeed we ought to add the Q saying (Matt. 23 
Luke 13%), i800 ddierar duiv 6 olkos dudv (+ épnuos, Matthew). The 
sayings in the Sermon on the Mount with the formula ‘It was said to 
them of old . . . but I say unto you. . .’ are not relevant: so far as they 
are concerned with Mosaic laws at all, they are intended to deepen 
and go to the heart of them—to fulfil rather than to counter. Again, 
the predictions that the temple would be destroyed—in the ‘ Little 
Apocalypse’ and elsewhere—do not constitute a threat ora revolutionary 
suggestion, but are simply prophetic forebodings, and are therefore 
also not relevant to the question. But that he did say something com- 
parable to ‘ Destroy this temple’ seems a conclusion hard to avoid in 
view of the evidence “ om Matthew, Mark, and John. Even if the false 
witnesses’ evidence w. % not consistent and the mockings at the cruci- 
fixion were garbled, tk re was probably some substance behind them; 
and this the Johannine tradition seems to confirm. What, then, did 
Jesus mean by the saying? 

St. John gives us a cryptic interpretation: ‘ But he spake of the temple 
of his body. When therefore he was raised from the dead, his disciples 
remembered that he spake thus; and they believed the scripture, and 
the word which Jesus had said.’ Whatever else that may mean, it clearly 
suggests that the supersession of the temple indicated by Jesus was 
accomplished by his Resurrection; it equates his risen o@pa with the 
new Temple. o@pa indeed was a word with peculiarly wide associations 
for the Christian Church; it stood, on the one hand, for the humanity 
of Christ, in which, as 1 Pet. 2** expresses it, he carried our sins to 
the cross, and which in one sense he stripped off at his death (for the 
injunction in Col. 2" to be circumcised with a circumcision not done 
with hands, consisting in the stripping off of the body of the flesh, 
with Christ’s circumcision, suggests this; and in Col. 1** we read that 
he (or God) has reconciled the estranged parties in the body of his 
flesh through death). It stands thus for Christ’s victorious self- 
surrender, in which Christians surrender themselves also. But on the 
other hand it stands of course also for the Church, the body of Christ 
which he created by his resurrection; 1 Cor. 11°? probably at least in- 
cludes this allusion, and in the next chapter, 12"*‘f-, the body metaphor 
is worked out." 

Thus oda has sacrificial associations on the one hand, and ecclesio- 
logical ones on the other; it combines sanctuary and sacrifice. The 
sacrificial surrender of the body of Christ (and of the bodies of believers 
in union with him) leads to the building of a Body which is God’s New 
* Cf. Rom. 12‘f-, Col. 29, Eph. 4'5f, 
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Temple. In two directions, sacrifice and sanctuary, the Mosaic litera- 
lism is superseded by its spiritual counterpart. 

To the spiritual temple (without the dua concept attached) there 
are, of course, numerous references besides those in the fourth gospel ; 
thus 1 Cor. 3'7 and Eph. 2*** equate Christians with God’s holy temple 
(cf. 2 Cor. 6°); Heb. 3° equates them with God’s house ; so does 1 Pet. 
25; and of course Rev. 21* speaks of God Almighty and the Lamb 
as rendering the temple unnecessary in the heavenly city which is the 
Church; while Rev. 3" promises a faithful Christian that he shall be 
a pillar in God’s Temple. But, to return to the o@pa idea, there was a 
famous Psalm which, in the spirit of the pre-exilic Prophets, had de- 
clared that literal animal sacrifice was to be superseded by the sacrifice 
of obedience, and that was Ps. 40. In the Hebrew text as we know it, 
after the declaration that God does not desire sacrifice and burnt 
offerings, comes the cryptic phrase ‘ears hast thou dug for me’. This 
may be just intelligible (though it seems far-fetched) as an anthro- 
pomorphic reference to the artificer-God hollowing out the ears; and, 
if so, it will be equivalent here to obedience: ‘to hearken’ is a familiar 
parallel to ‘to obey’; and to dig ears will mean to provide man with 
the organs of obedience. But more probably the text is corrupt and 
should be emended in one way or another. In any case, what concerns 
us at the moment is that, as is well known, the LXX read ‘a body 
hast thou prepared for me’. Whether this was a traditional interpre- 
tation of the Hebrew, or whether it represents a now lost Hebrew 
reading, who can say? But it was the version known to readers of the 
Greek Psalter, and in particular to the writer of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and his readers. And in Heb. ro he uses it as the climax of 
his argument about the supersession of the whole Mosaic system by 
the self-offering of Christ. Is Ps. 40 conceivably the ‘Scripture’ so 
vaguely referred to by the Fourth Evangelist in John 2**? ‘Sacrifice 
and offerings thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared for me.’ 

At any rate, my main point is that cpa became an important word, 
with its ramifying associations, in the Christian apologetic to Jews who 
said, ‘ Where is your sacrificial system, where is your temple?’ Stephen, 
accused of preaching (like Jesus) destruction to the temple, might have 
said, ‘In the surrender of Christ’s c@ua and its resurrection is the 
fulfilment of the Prophets’ and Psalmists’ expectation that both sacri- 
fice and sanctuary would ultimately be replaced by the permanent 
realities which they symbolised.’ And it seems to me possible that 
Christ’s own saying about the supersession of the temple was the 
nucleus to which Old Testament phrases, such as the LXX version of 
the verse from Ps. 40, began to adhere. The very remarkable tradition, 
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common to the three Synoptists, that the veil of the temple was rent 
at the death of Christ, is taken by the writer to the Hebrews and 
associated with the physical body—the flesh—of Christ, so as to help 
to build up the same conception of the supersession of the old order; 
there is a new and living way which he has inaugurated (‘encaenized’) 
for us through the veil, that is, his flesh. 

We are now in a position to review one or two other words and 
phrases which seem to me to have become part of the stock-in-trade 
of Christians when they were called upon to defend their position 
against Jews, and for that matter pagans also, who complained that 
Christians had no priestly system. There are three words, or word- 
groups, which are particularly relevant here: first ye.pomointos, and 
adxetporroinros ; secondly Aoyixds or mvevparixds ; thirdly edmpdadexros 
and its cognates. The first pair are linked very intimately with the New 
Temple idea which we have just been considering. The Herodian 
temple was very decidedly xe:poroinros, a splendid and costly structure 
reared with great expenditure of wealth and human toil. The temple 
which, for Christians, had already begun to supersede it, even before 
A.D. 70, was by contrast, dye:poroinros, not made by hands; it was 
the divine temple consisting of the Church, the Body of Christ, which 
owed its existence to the surrender of Christ’s literal body and its 
resurrection. Whether, therefore, the saying ‘I will build another not 
made with hands’ actually goes back verbatim to Christ himself or not, 
this adjective dye.pomoinros perfectly sums up the inner meaning of 
the conception; and it also lies ready to hand for the rather more 
sophisticated Christian of the diaspora who, with some contact, how- 
ever remote and Philonic, with the idealism of Plato, would take 
kindly to the idea that the ultimate reality was dyewpozoinrov, as 
against the ephemeral reflexion of reality such as things made or done 
by hand would provide. The correlative pair of adjectives, ye.po7oinros, 
axetporroinros, was therefore applicable to thought about the new era 
of reality, of which Christians regarded the Mosaic system as the 
prelude and premonition; and St. Paul (or his school) finds it natural 
to apply them to circumcision also—literal circumcision yetpomoinros 
év gapxi, as the symbol and forerunner of real circumcision, dyepo- 
mointos, in the heart and will; Rom. 2**.*?, where the ideas are expressed 
but without recourse to this pair of words, may be compared with 
Col. 2"£, where adyetporroinros is brought in and significantly associated 
with odpa;' and in Eph. 2" ye:porointos is actually used in this con- 
nexion. One must add that the idea of a building not made with hands, 
as the only suitable dwelling for the invisible God, contrasted with a 

t Add 2"7, 
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hand-made, localized temple, is an obvious commonplace of any 
spiritual religion, Jewish, pagan, or Christian.’ Consequently, Stephen 
can reasonably be represented as saying in Acts 7* to his Jewish 
audience, ‘Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in houses made with 
hands’; and equally Paul before the Areopagus in Acts 17** can say 
that ‘the Lord of heaven and earth dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands’. In the LXX the word ayepozoinros, as it happens, does not 
occur; but yerporroinros comes in Leviticus, Judges, Wisdom, Isaiah, 
and Daniel; also (im Theodotion) in Bel and the Dragon (verse 5). So 
also épya xetpav avOpamwv, as, for example, in Paralip. ii, 32". Inevery 
case, I think, it is used of idols, and when a Hebrew word is clearly 
represented by it, it is 9°. Thus the Christian, in claiming that he 
worships in a temple not made with hands, with rites not performed 
by hands, is giving a special application to an already familiar common- 
place of any spiritual worship and of any outlook which is conscious 
of the limitations of a materialistic type of worship. And the special 
characteristics of the Christian usage are imparted by the facts of the 
Incarnation, in which 76 o@pa tod Xpworod, and all that it stands for, 
became the medium for transcending the material and revealing spiritual 
realities through the material. 

This has brought us naturally enough to the second couple of words, 
which are not correlatives but virtual synonyms, Aoyixds and awvevpa- 
vuxés. It is a well known fact that Aoyixds, in its two occurrences in 
the New Testament in Rom. 12' and 1 Pet. 27, is used in a sense in 
which it is also found elsewhere (e.g. in the Hermetica), to designate 
something which belongs to the realm of words or concepts rather 
than to that of matter. Consequently, its meaning is not rational, except 
in a rather roundabout sense, but practically spiritual or immaterial; 
and whereas in Rom. 12" the sacrifice which consists of the self-offer- 
ing by Christians of themselves is described as a Aoytx7) Ovaia, in 1 Pet. 
2° similar sacrifices are described as wvevpatixai, clearly showing 
how nearly equivalent the two adjectives are. And 1 Pet. does in fact 
also use Aoyixés, applying it to milk—ro Aoytxdv adoAov ydAa—which 
is not the sincere milk of the word, but the unadulterated spiritual (that 
is metaphorical, not literal) milk upon which Christians are nourished. 
It so happens that Aoyixds occurs only twice within the New Testa- 
ment; and that zvevyarixos, though much more frequent, seldom occurs 


C. F. D. 


' See Bultmann, Theologie des Neuen Testaments, p. 114.n., where he points out 
that the thought is specifically Christian only in so far as it presents a positive 
substitute for the abandonment of sacrifices. The mere spiritualizing of sacri- 
fice was already known to the Old Testament and to Judaism (which formulated 
the idea of prayer and good works as the equivalents of sacrifice); and the Stoics 
followed by Philo, had spoken of man or his soul as the temple of God. 
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with the particular application we are now considering. The only quite 
clearly relevant passages for this are, I thir». . Cor. 10% 4 (where the 
Israelites’ spiritual food and drink are referred to, and the spiritual 
rock which followed them) and 1 Pet. 25, the passage just considered. 
But in Eph. 6" spiritual forces of evil are contrasted with flesh and 
blood; in 1 Cor. 15 it is not without significance that the spiritual 
body of Christians after their resurrection is contrasted with the merely 
animal body, for it shows how the o@pa concept is closely linked with 
this spiritualizing motif; and it is just possible, I think, that the 
mvevpatixai wdai of Col. 3°, Eph. 5"? are not so much songs concerned 
with spiritual topics as songs sung with the spirit as opposed to vocal, 
audible utterance. But even if the instances are not abundant, the motif 
of mvevpaticai or Aoyixai Ovoiac and a correspondingly spiritual, im- 
material system of worship is evidenced clearly enough. St. Paul once 
(Rom. 7") calls the Law avevparixds, in contrast to odpxwos; here it 
seems to mean ‘connected with the spiritual life’. 

And closely connected with this theme is the last set of words in 
this little word-group, edmpdcdexros, edapeotos, Sexrds, acceptable. 
edmpdadextos occurs in the two parallel sections of the epistles we 
have just been considering, Rom. 15*°, 1 Pet. 2°, where it clearly means 
that the spiritual kind of sacrifice, that is the dedication of the 
obedience to God, is acceptable to God, and it implies, I feel sure, a 
polemic against those who said that Christian worship, being without 
animal sacrifice or temple, was unacceptable to God. That is un- 
doubtedly the meaning of the quite explicit passage in the last chapter 
of Hebrews, which expresses the same idea without the actual use of 
the adjective, but with the verb, evapeoreirar, 135%. So eddpeoros 
(-€erws) and dSexrds are similarly used elsewhere.’ It is obviously 
germane at this point to go on to by far the fullest New Testament 
elaboration of this theme, namely that in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
as a whole. But first it may be remarked that this ‘sublimation’ of the 
sacrificial system comes out in St. Paul’s writings in a striking way in 
other passages besides those which we have already considered. Just 
as Dr. Dodd has suggested that St. Paul’s temperament demanded that 
he should boast, and that his psychological pilgrimage can be traced 
in terms of the ‘sublimation’ of that boast from a selfish or narrowly 
nationalistic theme until it is a boasting in nothing but Christ, and 
him crucified, so one may, I think, observe the results, if not the 


1 The other occurrences of edapdodexros (Rom. 153", 2 Cor. 678") are not, I 
think, relevant. edzpéodexros does not occur in LXX, not even in the passage 
cited in 2 Cor. 6*; but apoodexrds| occurs thrice, twice as=])3"), though not in 
significant contexts; and evapeoreiv and dex7ds in LXX are significant. 
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course, of a parallel process by which St. Pauli has come to take a 
certain delight also in ‘sublimating’ the Levitical terms and Judaistic 
phrases, which had been his former boast, into purely spiritual senses, 
wholly on the level of personal relationships and volition, in which the 
supreme sacrifice (as in Hebrews) is the self-oblation of Christ (Eph. 
5’, ‘he gave himself up for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God for an 
odour of a sweet smell’, is an epitome of this—Pauline in thought, 
whether or not in word); and in this offering of Christ is involved also 
the self-oblation of Christians: Xpucrod edwdia eopev 7H Oew (2 Cor. 
2'5); the Philippians’ gift is received by Paul ‘as an odour of a sweet 
smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God’ (4"*); the conversion 
of the Gentiles isa sacrifice to God (Rom. 15°, Phil.2"’), and the apostle’s 
own devoted life-blood is the libation poured over it (Phil. 2”, cf. 
2 Tim. 4°). St. Paul likes to think in terms of Aatpeia, divine worship, 
as perfected in Christ (whom God had set forth ‘Aaorrjprov), and, 
through Christ, in the obedience of Christians. In Rom. 1° he speaks 
of God ‘whom I serve in my spirit in the gospel of his Son’; in Rom. 
15"° again he speaks of his own work as an Evangelist as hierurgy, 
priestly service: ‘...that I should be a minister of Christ Jesus unto 
the Gentiles, ministering the gospel of God, that the offering up of 
the Gentiles might be made acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy 
Ghost’. 

It is difficult to resist the impression that this is the language of 
compensation, used by one who had gone beyond the Levitical system 
in which he had once made his boast and was being attacked by de- 
tractors for jettisoning the ancestral glory of Israel. We may compare 
the way in which the writer of the Apocalypse stresses the kingship and 
the priesthood of humble Christians—many of them probably slaves— 
who are oppressed by the representatives of imperial Rome and 
persecuted by the representatives of the Judaic priestly system; ‘he 
hath made us kings and priests’, he writes; and later he taunts those 
who call themselves Jews and are not, but are the synagogue of Satan— 
with the implication that the Christian Church is the true heir to 
Judaism. 

Coming now to that most stately piece of apologetic, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, I do not want to dwell at any length on it, partly because 
it is so familiar, partly because it is itself a making explicit of what I 
have been trying to show as largely implicit in hints and phrases else- 
where, and partly because to do so would make this paper too long. 
But I do want to say three things about it. First, I still think that the 
late Dr. Alexander Nairne’s theory about the circumstances of this 
Epistle is the most convincing I have yet met, despite my impression 
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that current New Testament scholarship tends to ignore it. He assigned 
its writing to the tense period shortly before a.p. 70, when, with the 
outbreak of the Jewish War, a wave of patriotic nationalism may well 
have swept from Palestine over the whole of diaspora Judaism, consti- 
tuting a sore temptation to Christian Jews to revert to Judaism. At 
such a time it is not only a fear of persecution and of being called 
traitors but also the human yearning for the ordered stability of an 
ancient system, with objective, tangible symbols, that will drive men 
back from the bold pioneering demanded by the Christian faith to the 
well-worn paths of the older way. It is to exactly such a temptation 
that the Epistle speaks, and it is thus, I think, that it becomes clearly 
intelligible. It sets to work, with great skill and poetic imagination and 
rhetorical power, to show that the old order of Judaism is its witness 
to its own transitoriness, carrying within it the seeds of its own fuller 
development, implying its own fulfilment in something greater; like 
Stephen in Acts 7, this writer boldly claims that the Old Testament 
writings point to their own fulfilment in Christ. Virtually, he says in 
short, if you would be loyal Jews you are committed to go forward in 
company with the new Israel of the Christian Church, not back to a 
pre-Christian stage of Judaism ; Judaism itself implies Christianity. It 
is a very potent argument. The chief weakness of Nairne’s position 
lies, of course, in the one or two hints that the writer is addressing a 
later generation than Nairne’s date would allow; but these, I believe, 
can be met. 

My second point springs from this, and it is that the whole bur- 
den of the Epistle can, accordingly, be epitomized in two resounding 
€xouevs: we have a high priest, we have an altar: sanctuary and 
sacrifice are ours: 8', 13°°. The tenor of this writer’s argument, as against 
the pressure to revert to Judaism, is that Christians are the people who 
possess the real thing; to relapse would not be to regain the system 
they had lost ; it would be toexchange substance for shadow. He marshals 
the forces of the Platonic idealism, to which we have already alluded, 
to demonstrate that what Christians have is the ultimate reality: the 
Levitical system is only the insubstantial shadow of the heavenly 
realities. And the heart of this argument is in the great passage chapters 
8-10, culminating in the famous passage from Ps. 40, and in chapter 13. 

Thirdly, light is thrown, I think, by all this upon the much-debated 
‘altar’ of chapter 13. Heb. 13°" yields perfect sense and ceases to 
require the rack of unnatural exegesis on which it is sometimes stretched 
when once the stress is placed upon the opening €xouev and the whole 
passage read in the light of a ‘no-sacrifice apologia’ or the ‘sublimation’ 
of sacrifice. It means, ‘ You will lose nothing by finally coming through 
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beyond Judaism; we have our priesthood (superior to the Levitical 
order), we have our sacrifice, we have our altar’. And as for the altar, 
the writer continues, it is so far superior to that of the Levitical system 
that the Jews whose religion runs upon the lines of the Mosaic taber- 
nacle (oi 79 oxnvi Aarpevovtes)' have not the privilege of eating from 
it. They demand the observance of food-taboos; but in reality the 
only food that matters is the spiritual food of the sacrifice offered upon 
that altar to which, while they remain in the Mosaic stage, they have 
no access. It is not they who are in a position to unchurch us. On the 
contrary, it is we Christians who are the real Israel, participating in 
the real sacrifice ; and that sacrifice is, as in chapter 10’, the self-offering 
of Christ in obedience to God’s will, and (through him and incorporated 
in him) the offering of obedience, worship, and practical service by 
the Christian Church itself, verses 15 f. The same conclusion is antici- 
pated in 12*, where gratitude is the Aatpeia which pleases God. 

The only difficulty, as far as I can see, in this interpretation of the 
passage is the apparently intrusive thought in verses 11-14 of the 
burning of the bodies of the sin-offering victims outside the camp. It 
appears to destroy the comparatively simple and straightforward con- 
trast between material and spiritual systems by a perplexing obscurity. 
I can only think that the writer has been side-tracked by a separate 
and secondary thought—that of the rightness of the Christians coming 
clean out from Judaism and daring to exclude themselves from its 
orthodoxy—a thought of which his allegory-loving mind saw a symbol 
in the fact that even in the Levitical code the bodies of important 
victims were «xtruded from inside the precincts of the community. 
Accepting this as a parenthesis in the sequence of thought, and a 
secondary metaphor, the rest seems plain, and a fine example of the 
line of apologetic we have been discussing.’ 

I want, therefore, to look back over the field and try to compile a 
composite statement, as it were, representing the main features of the 
answer of New Testament apologetic to Jews (and in part also to 
Gentiles) when they charged the Christians with having no recognizable 
system of worship (the Gentiles called them d@eo: in this respect). As 
I have already said, the spiritualization of sacrifice into its mental and 
volitional equivalents of prayer, praise, and obedience was a common- 
place of Greek writers; and there are, of course, famous Rabbinic 
sayings to the same effect. But the fact remains that this was not the 


* Cf. 9°, ‘while as the first tabernacle is yet standing:’ impiying that it has 
been replaced. 

* The theme might be carried forward into subapostolic and patristic times: 
Diognetus, 1 Clem. 52. 1, &c. 
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view of the average Jew’ or the average Gentile. As Dr. F. C. Burkitt 
has reminded us, 

‘... Whereas in ancient times, when Gods and Demons filled the air 
and lurked in every shrine, when actual sacrifices were smoking in every 
town and hamlet, it was necessary to assure the Christian that his worship 
was after alla real sacrifice, in later ages, when the non-Catholic was not 
a believing pagan, but a disbelieving dissenter, it was necessary rather 
to insist upon the adjective than the noun, a real sacrifice, to assure the 
faithful that the Divine Presence, which turns the Christian rite from 
make-believe into reality, was really there after all.’? 

Turning, then, to our reconstruction, the convert to Christianity 
might have been instructed as follows: To the outraged questions Why 
have you no temple, why no priesthood, no sacrifice, no circumcision? 
this is what you shall answer: 

‘We have a temple—a temple not made with hands, a temple which 
is the Body of Christ, in which we are built together as living stones; 
for we are the temple of the living God. The veil of the temple at 
Jerusalem was rent at the death of Christ, for his death abolished the 
old barriers between priest and people, Jew and Gentile, God and 
man. He is our great High Priest; and we are a kingdom of priests; 
we all have access, in Christ, into the holy place. 

“We have an altar and we have a sacrifice. The sacrifice is the Body 
of Christ, his obedient self-surrender; and in him we too offer our- 
selves, our souls, and bodies, our praise and our deeds of kindness. 
These are the sacrifices which are well-pleasing to God; it is thus that 
we worship in spirit and in truth—spiritually as opposed to material- 
istically, really as opposed to symbolically. 

‘Circumcision, too, we practice :> it is the putting off of selfishness. 
Just as Christ on the cross divested himself of his mortal body and 
thus left the forces of evil no handhold; so the Christian who in Christ 
dies to self, is circumcised spiritually; he has stripped off all self- 
centredness; he has clothed himself with Christ. 

‘And all this was itself witnessed to by the Law and the Prophets: 
Judaism, taken seriously and properly understood, bears witness to its 
own supersession by the New Covenant.’ 

If, then, there was a definite body of apologetic along these lines 
which was taught to catechumens we may expect to find key-words 
from it coming together in different writers, just as Carrington and 
Selwyn have found the principal themes of other aspects of catechesis 


* Diognetus iii suggests that the Jews still ‘ believed in’ sacrifice as an ideal, 
whether they practised it or not. 
2 Eucharist and Sacrifice (Heffer’s, Cambridge, 1927), p. 14. 
3 Cf. Rom. 275-9. 
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running through New Testament writings of diverse origin. By way 
of testing this, references are given at the end of this paper which show 
the distribution of the key-words we have been considering; and to 
these I have added that other and very comprehensive theme—the 
theme of newness, applying to the new covenant, the new creation, the 
new way, and so forth. Not every occurrence of each word is noted, 
but those which seem to me to be significant. 

This table provides, I think, reasonable grounds for presuming a 
‘sanctuary and sacrifice apologia’ as part and parcel of early Christian 
catechesis; and the title by which the Christian scriptures eventually 
came to be called (largely, I suppose, under the influence of a school 
of thought represented by the Epistle to the Hebrews) serves as an 
epitome of the whole theme; ‘the New Testament’ is a title for the 
Christian Gospel which is richly allusive both to its continuity with 
Judaism and to its supersession of it ; the Covenant-relationship between 
God and man to which sanctuary and sacrifice bore witness was made 
new in the blood of Christ. 

Lastly, I should like to suggest that if the existence of a body of 
Christian apologia to Judaism is established, it is further worth while 
to ask whether some of the references to persecution in the New 
Testament are not better explained as evidence of conflict in this quarter 
than as evidence of official or even unofficial action by the Roman 
authorities. What is possibly the earliest allusion to persecution in the 
New Testament, namely 1 Thess. 2"*f, refers to private harassing of 
Gentile Christians by pagans as comparable to the persecution of Jewish 
Christians by Jews: So we find the author of Acts representing Gama- 
liel’s counsel as preventing such a persecution, and both the Acts and 
the Epistles bear witness to Paul’s own zeal in persecuting before his 
conversion. Just possibly, too, the obscure reference in 1 Cor. 12 to 
the exclamation avd@eua ’Inaots might be explained (as some scholars 
have suggested) as the cry of Jewish persecutors blaspheming and, like 
Paul before his conversion, trying to make Christians blaspheme the 
Lord. Why, then, should not the persecutions referred to in Hebrews 
have been similarly pogroms (so to speak) organized by Jews against 
Jewish Christians? Even the allusions to death in such persecutions 
seem to me to be quite compatible with such a situation; for even if 
the death of Stephen at Jewish hands may have to be explained as 
rendered possible only by a period of exceptional weakness in the 
Roman control of Palestine, there is no unlikelihood, it seems to me, 
in lynchings having taken place at other periods in various centres of 
Diaspora Judaism when the animus of Jews against Christian renegades 
became intense enough to break out into a riot. Similarly in Rev. 29, 
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the letter to Smyrna, the implications are that Jewish opposition may 
lead to death. Too much, I think, is sometimes made of the ‘argument 
from persecution’ when the date of New Testament writings is dis- 
cussed. Quite probably such pagan persecutions as are alluded to in 
1 Peter were, so to speak, private and unofficial; and equally probably 
the distress of the Christians in Hebrews was due to private Jewish 
antagonisms; in neither case can much be deduced as to chronology 
by asking at what stage Christianity became an indictable offence, for 
in both cases the circumstances are explainable in terms of private, 
unofficial harrying. It is to meet such conditions, quite as much as with 
any expectation of being brought before an official tribunal, that 
Christian converts were instructed how to give a reason for the hope 
that was in them. 
vads (rdzos): Mark 145°, John 2", Acts 63%, 21%, 1 Cor. 3°, 6°, 
Eph. 2". 
olxos: Acts 7, 1 Tim. 3%, Heb. 33, 10”, 1 Pet. 2°. 
xetporroinros: Mark 14%, Acts 7“, 17**, Eph. 2", Heb. 9*. 
dyewporroinros (od xepomoinros): Mark 14%, Col. 2", Heb. 9". 
Aoyixds: Rom. 12", 1 Pet. 2’. 
mvevpatiKds (Tob mvevpatos, ev mvedpartr): John 4%,, Rom. 19, 2”, 
2 Cor. 3°, Eph. 2”, Phil. 33 (cf. Heb. 9"), 1 Pet. 25 (bis). 
o@pa (odpara): John 2%, Rom. 12', 1 Cor. 6", ro" (N.B.||5"), 117, 
123, &c., Eph. 2", 4%, 57X?), Col. 1'*- **, 2'(?). 9, 35, Heb. 105 ™, 
evdpeotos (edapeoreiv, edmpdodexros): Rom. 127, Heb. 12%, 13°, 1 Pet. 25. 
katvos, &c.: Matt. 9’? (||Mark, Luke), wine; Matt. 13°, things new and 
old; Matt. 26% (Luke 22”), new covenant (but readings both 
doubtful); John 133, new commandment; 1 Cor. 115, 2 Cor. 3°, 
new covenant; 2 Cor. 5"7, Gal. 6, new creation; Eph. 2"5, 4%, 
new man; Heb. 8°: "3, 9'5, new covenant; Heb. 10°, éyxawilew 
(N.B. context); 2 Pet. 33, new heavens and earth; 1 John 27£, 
2 John*, new commandment; Rev. 3", 21°, new Jerusalem; 
Rev. 5°, 143, new song; Rev. 21', new heavens and earth; Rev. 
215, ‘I make all things new’. C, F. D. MouLe 














THE ADVERSUS ARIUM 
OF MARIUS VICTORINUS, THE FIRST SYSTEMATIC 
EXPOSITION OF THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY:.! 


exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity and that he himself owes 

very little to the Greek Fathers and, except in matters of vocabulary, 
to his Latin forerunners Tertullian and Hilary of Poitiers, both more 
concerned with upholding materially the doctrine of Scripture and 
Tradition than with trying to express it systematically ‘in terms of 
modern thought’. This Augustinian exposition, with its highly meta- 
physical principle of relations and its psychological theory of processions 
as processes of thought and will, has determined for centuries the 
standard western doctrine of the Trinity. There are few fields of dogma 
and theology where St. Thomas himself has added less of his own to 
an already elaborate system. The only exceptions worth mentioning 
confirm the prevalence of this unique type: Richard of St. Victor is 
very personal but has had no following ; the fourteenth-century German 
and Flemish mystics, as, for instance, John Ruysbroeck of Groenendael, 
have given to their spiritual teaching a definite Trinitarian substructure, 
whose origin is hard to trace and whose influence on the classical schools 
of theological learning is practically negligible. 

Augustine’s Trinitarian doctrine is avowedly philosophical. We face 
here a curious paradox which seems to occur more than once in the 
history of ideas. Augustine’s philosophical outlook is mainly, one 
might say purely, Neoplatonic. As a thinker he is essentially a disciple 
of Plotizus and Porphyry rather than of Aristotle or even Plato. But 
while dozens of books and innumerable essays stress the influence of 
Neoplatonism on Christian Trinitarian thought and on Augustine’s 
religious philosophy, it does not seem to have been noticed that in his 
exposition of the central and characteristic doctrines of Christianity, 
those concerning God and Christ, he either explicitly contrasts Chris- 
tianity and Necplatonism—as in the dogma of the Incarnation; or—as 
in the doctrine of the Trinity—he builds up a theological system which 
owes nothing to Neoplatonism, its two essential elements being the 
relations theory, which is derived from Aristotle, and the psychological 
processions theory which appears to be a product of Augustine’s own 
reflections. Thus the first philosophical exposition of the doctrine of the 
Trinity would owe practically nothing to the then prevailing philosophy. 
' A paper read to the Oxford Society of Historical Theology on 23 October 1947 


|: is usually agreed that we owe to St. Augustine the first systematic 





{Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. I, Pt. 1, April 1950] 
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Can such a paradoxical fact be explained? The accepted statement 
that Augustine’s De Trinitate is the first systematic exposition of its 
kind is not quite correct: it takes no account of Marius Victorinus. If 
we carefully consider how and to what extent Victorinus was indebted 
to and independent of Plotinus, and try to trace the probable relations 
between the Adversus Arium and the De Trinitate, the paradox might 
be partly, but not altogether, explained—or at least replaced in its 
proper and full setting. 

We shall try here to show with as little detailed analysis as possible 
and with more insistence on the essential issues involved: (i) that 
Victorinus proposed an extensive and coherent metaphysical exposition 
of the Trinity a good half-century before Augustine’s ‘pioneer’ De 
Trinitate; (ii) that this exposition is hardly intelligible if not read in 
the light of the Enneads, and can, on this account, be considered as 
thoroughly Neoplatonic ; (iii) that it has influenced Augustine ; (iv) that 
Augustine’s paradoxical originality is due not only to his own creative 
genius but to a similar, if lesser, originality in Marius Victorinus, both 
perhaps unconsciously obeying a fundamental law of the development 
of dogma, according to which modernity and orthodoxy can only be 
combined or even severally attained through an exceptionally indepen- 
dent originality of thought. 

I shall say little of Victorinus himself. We all know the moving story 
of his conversion as it is told in the Confessions. It is perhaps well to 
remember that he translated, probably only in part, the Enneads of 
Plotinus published by Porphyry in 305. He was actively engaged in 
the Arian and Semi-Arian controversy. His theological work comprises 
the difficult Liber de Generatione Verbi Divini, three short hymns as 
empty of poetry as they are full of theology {which need not be, as 
Gregory of Nyssa has shown), commentaries on three Epistles of St. 
Paul (Galatians, Philippians, Ephesians) which are the first in Latin, 
and—above all—the four books against the Arians which St. Jerome 
describes thus: ‘Scripsit adversus Arium libros more dialectico valde 
obscuros qui nisi ab eruditis non intelliguntur’ (Vir. ill. 101). This 
obscurity, greater even than the proverbial obscurity of Plotinus, and 
dialectic still repel the modern reader and explain why so little account 
is taken of Marius Victorinus; we are, for instance, still without a 
critical edition to his works: scriptor ille ferreus, Denys Petau called 
him. 

After giving a very brief outline of his metaphysical doctrine of the 
Trinity, I shal] try to ascertain what he owes to Plotinus, what are the 
personal trends of his thought, and, lastly, how he can be said to have 
prepared the magnum opus of Augustine. 
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I 

Victorinus conceives being, and especially the Being of God, as 
essentially concrete and active, we might say, ‘self-creating’. This is 
nothing like the cold ideal idea of Good in Plato nor like the apparently 
abstract and even colder ‘One’ of Plotinus. Already we notice the per- 
sonal touch. God is rpiddvapis (iv. 21), or tripotens. He characterizes 
the three Persons of the Trinity in a series of connotations which recur 
in different wording but always on the same pattern. They can best be 
summed up in two or three lines of one of his hymns: ‘ Existentia, Vita, 
Cognitio: O beata Trinitas’; and again, in a slightly modified form: 
‘Substantia Deus est, forma Filius, notio Spiritus’. The Son is thus 
Form or Life, the Spirit Knowledge or Concept—a singular view to 
the western theological mind. These three dynamic characteristics of 
divinity are shared alike by each Person, who is with the others only 
one substance, one being, one will, one life, one power. ‘Animadvertamus 
haec tria, esse, vivere, intelligere, ita tria esse, ut unum semper sint 
atque in eo quod est esse’ (iii. 4). On scholastic lines we would say that 
we are confronted here with the transcendentals of being, the first, 
vivere, being linked and identified with activity or form, the second with 
consciousness, including will as well as thought. The sharing of all 
three divine Persons in each of these properties—which are, in fact, 
one—does not leave any doubt as to the strict orthodoxy of Marius 
Victorinus and his full acceptance of the duoovcios in its most Latin 
interpretation as una numero substantia. He excludes of course any 
notion of temporal succession or of ontological inferiority between the 
Persons. , 

The active constitution of God develops in two (logically) successive 
and complementary movements. The Godhead unfolds and refolds, it 
is an active egression and expression, and later a conversion and ascen- 
sion. At the stage of the Son it is self-revelation, at the stage of the 
Spirit reunion with self through knowledge and will: ‘ Status (of some- 
thing which is not static at all), progressio, regressio: O beata Trinitas’ 
(Hymn 1). The Platonic categories seem to support this view: xivnats, 
ordos, TavToTnS, €Tepdrns, inasmuch as they are mutually inclusive. 
The Father is constantly referred to as Quies, Cessans Motus, the Son 
is essentially Motus. 

There is a clear connexion between the properties of each Person 
and the outer world. Thomists would speak here of ‘appropriation’. 
The external activity of God reflects the inner structure of His Being. 
‘Tu esse cunctis praestas, tu Filii formam, tu Spiritus reformationem : 
O beata Trinitas’. It is the Trinity as a whole which is addressed, but 
there is more than a hint of its action on matter and soul: from the 
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Father flows the infinite and indefinite energy of existence, the Son gives 
it definite form because He is Form, the Spirit reforms and unites : ‘Tu 
creari imperas, tu creas, tu creata recreas: O beata Trinitas’. This re- 
creation or reformation is reunion with God or unity. ‘Tu Spiritus 
Sanctus connexio es; connexio autem est quidquid connectit duo 
(Father and Son) ita ut connectas omnia (creature and Creator ).’ Read- 
ing this we should not think in terms of the Latin scheme ex Patre 
Filioque which tends to make us think (wrongly) of two distinct 
principles of the Spirit, and of the Spirit as mediating between them 
and thus uniting them; but in terms of the Greek scheme ex Patre per 
Filium in Spiritu in which the Spirit unites the Father and Son by 
reversing the linear process of emanation by, so to say, pushing back 
the Son’s Life into the Father’s essential Rest and thus procuring 
Beatitude for the Godhead. Occasionally the Spirit is described as 
Beatitudo. 
II 

The Plotinian elements in this doctrine are easy to recognize. 

1. The conception of God as creating Himself, willing Himself is 
the fundamental theme of the second part of Treatise vi. 8 of the 
Enneads: iroorjoas éavrdév. But whereas in Plotinus this ‘ positive’, as 
contrasted with negative, theology is considered incorrect and only 
used in condescension to the frailties of mind and language, in Victorinus 
it is central and essential: God is autogonus, a dynamic, self-asserting 
force. 

2. The trilogy itself, esse, vivere, intelligere, is also to be found in 
Plotinus but never applied to the One or Absolute. It characterizes 
either three formal aspects of the action of the higher realities on the 
lower realities (as in i. 6, 7), or three different aspects of the voids, 
successively dv, {@ov, vois (Vv. 4, 2, 44 and vi. 6, 18, 35), or ov, voids, 
{Gov (vi. 6, 15, 2), in its stages of inner development and coming to 
being. 

3- The whole Plotinian world is conceived as flowing out of the One 
by a process of continuous and necessary degradation and of flowing 
up into it again: a sort of ebb and tide of being. Victorinus conceives 
this tidal structure of the whole cosmic and spiritual world to be the 
structure of God’s being itself, but barring any inferiority or time 
process. 

4. The der77 evépyeva theory (cf. v. 4) is an essential part of Plotinus’s 
mechanism of the emanation. One energy, which is ordots and perhaps 
tavrérns, remains hidden in the superior principle and is this principle ; 
the other, which is «ivnois and starts a érepdrns, overflows and lays 
the foundation of (rather than constitutes the being of) a second 
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hypostasis. This new indefinite energy turns round, faces its principle, 
attains identity with itself and becomes properly a second reality dis- 
tinct, in name and being, from the preceding one. We find the same 
sort of process in Victorinus, but both energies retain the same name 
and properties, although they are qualified in different ways: ‘ Pater 
inoperans operatio’ (the im might correctly connote either privation or 
introversion, interiority), ‘ Filius operans operatio, in id quoc est gene- 
rare, Spiritus operans operatio <in) id quod est regenerare’ (i. 12). (It 
is typically Victorinian that Son and Spirit bear the same technical name 
and are only differentiated by their formal effects ad extra.) The first 
energy is the intus insita operatio, the other is that to which the name 
operatio is commonly attached—cum forts operatur operari dicitur ; and 
this is a generatio sui ipsius. 

Other instances of the same principle help to show how the proprius 
actus of each Person is also the communis actus of the whole Trinity 
(cf. iii. 17). One concerns the ‘form’ of Life (i. 42): ‘ Pater ergo et 
magis principalis vita motionem requiescentem habens in abscondito et 
intus se moventem; Filius autem in manifesto motio et ideo Filius, 
quoniam ab eo quod est intus processit, magis autem motio existens 
quod in manifesto’. The Son is more properly called movement (and 
Life) because He is manifested as such, but both Father and Son are 
really and essentially movement and Life: ‘Isto modo et vita filius a 
patre vita qui sic accipit vitam esse a praeprincipali principio’. The 
Gospel supports this and is, in turn, explained by it: ‘ Vivens Pater 
misit me et ego vivo propter Patrem’, John 6%. Because both Persons 
have and are one and the same Life, one inside, the other outside, one 
concealed, the other revealed, we are supplied with a metaphysical 
justification of the Johannine logion, ‘Qui videt me videt et Patrem’. 
On strictly Plotinian lines, where the exterior évépyeca is inferior to the 
interior and must be called by quite another name (let us say voids and 
not €v), such a vindication is wellnigh unthinkable. 

A similar statement is made with regard to the other ‘form’, the 
‘intellect’, and likewise refers to the procession of the Son: ‘Duae 
igitur intelligentiae, una intus existens quod est illi esse, alia existens 
quod est illi intelligendo esse, haec foris, haec filius’ (iv. 28-9). This 
seems to be fairly simple, but in fact it is rather subtle. Two acts or 
‘energies’ of knowledge, one immanent, absolutely identified with 
being; the other ‘more’ (magis) identified with itself as formally in- 
telligence—and this is the exterior one, the Son, as explained above : 
‘Cum autem ipsa intelligentia veluti exiens a semetipsa se intellexit 
fecitque se extra . . . et hic est Filius, hic est Logos’. 

The Plotinian 5:77) évépyeca theory—in a modified form, it is true 
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—helps, I think, to solve the difficulty of understanding an obscure 
but important technical distinction which occurs frequently, and is 
fully examined in the fourth book. It is the distinction implied between 
the realities underlying the expressions Vivit—Vita or again in actu esse 
—actionem esse. Are these couples synonymous? They are not, but 
they denote one and the same reality under the aspect of its ‘double 
activity’. 

5. The primordial esse or vivens or vivit or potentia (generally ex- 
pressed by a verb rather than by a noun) gives birth to a form (expres- 
sed by a substantive, e.g. vita), and the form comes into being in much 
the same manner as, in Plotinus, the voids does from the év, or the 
vx?) from the voids. The One overflows (olov iepeppvn) boundless, 
infinite, and indefinite. At this stage—of egression—the result is only 
év, obscure and without form. This dv then reverts to its principle and 
in so doing finds itself, becomes definite although infinite, becomes 
form, knows its principle and itself, and is then, and then only, voids. 
Victorinus uses the same mechanism to ‘ explain’ or at least to express 
the generation of the Son. The Father is here the Object of the Know- 
ledge of the Son (as yet undistinguished from the Spirit), just as in 
Plotinus 76 €v is vonrov to the vois (Enneads, v. 4..2). In Gal. 2: 
‘Christus quia cognoscit Deum, Dei verbum est . . . fit ut cognitum 
Pater sit, cognitor Filius . . . Patrem nominat. Si Patrem nominat (this 
involves knowledge) Filius est’ (P.L. 8. 1179a—b). As we see, this is 
much more Plotinian than Augustinian. 

6. Another Plotinian feature is the identity of will and knowledge. 
For Plotinus, all knowledge is essentially a longing for, a desire of, the 
object, and this is particularly true of the knowledge of God. In this 
sense, and in this sense alone, can we speak of a Willensmetaphysik. 
In Treatise vi. 8. 6. 36 from which Victorinus draws much of his in- 
spiration, BovAnors as applied to God is explicitly identified with 
vonots; some old scholar even made a note of this in the margin of an 
ancient manuscript, but another, belonging to a different school of 
thought, scored it out in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. Here 
again Victorinus and Plotinus are very close to one another, and 
Augustine and Thomas are rather far away—Augustine perhaps even 
farther than Thomas who knew of a voluntas naturalis as a driving 
power behind and in the intellect. 

7. Many minor points of contact could be singled out. I shall mention 
only one, the geometrical comparison of centre and sphere of which 
Plotinus is so fond and which appears at least twice in the Adversus 
Arium—applied to the Trinity first in its inner life (i. 6), and then in 
its relation to the world at large. The point or centre gives birth, as it 
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were, to both line (radius) and sphere. Victorinus insists that we should 
imagine a tridimensional and ever-moving sphere rather than a flat 
motionless circumference. The centre (i.e. the Father), having no dimen- 
sions, is perfectly still, but dynamically present in each moment and 
movement of the line and sphere which it generates and which revolve 
around it (Son and Spirit are magis motus) ; the centre is thus to some ex- 
tent the whole sphere. Around this divine reality revolves the cosmos, 
which is not a perfect sphere but some approximate imitation. As else- 
where, a distinctively un-Plotinian development characterizes the re- 
lation between the divine sphere and its created image : ‘ Unde dictus est 
et sedere quasi in centro r@v 7dvtwv dvrwyr . . . unde universali oculo, id 
est lumine substantiae suae, qua vel esse est, vel vivere vel intelligere, in 
ea[s] tv ovrwv non versatili aspectu videt, quia et quies est; a centro 
simul in omnia unus est visus’ (iv. 24). There is an evident physical 
contradiction in the one vision looking round without moving and seeing 
everything at the same time, but this only expresses in terms of 
consciousness the virtual, or better actual, ontological presence of the 
generating centre in every single reality which surrounds it, be it infinite 
or finite. Father, Son, and Spirit are inclusive of one another, as are 
Being, Life, and Thought, and this triune luminous substance és 
omnipresent to the universe. He sits there (‘He’ is true alike of Father 
and Trinity) as a substantial, living, and intelligent eye, a sort of vivid 
stare, universal and circular, yet unchanging and in repose. The great 
difference is that, whereas in Plotinus things look inwards towards God, 
here God himself looks outwards towards others. Transposing this into 
ethical categories, we may say that God is not only Good, but also Love, 
dydmn even more essentially than dyafov. 


Ill 

It is already clear that although his whole outlook is Plotinian, 
Victorinus has taken great liberties with the Neoplatonic Weltanschauung. 
His systematic theology is not merely a transposition of dogma into 
metaphysical concepts or conceptions crudely borrowed from a heathen 
philosophy; at best, such a procedure would have supplied him with 
an Arian or Semi-Arian doctrine. To remain orthodox as a theologian 
he was forced to achieve some degree of originality as a thinker. 

1. ‘ Positive’ Theology. Without completely rejecting, he very much 
reduces the importance of negative theology. Occasionally he denies to 
God, as Plotinus continually does to the One, all attributes of being, 
life, intelligence (e.g. iv. 23). But how could he consistently emphasize 
this total privation of ontological qualities, if the Father is esse, the Son 
vivere, the Spirit intelligere, and if all three share equally in these 
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properties of being? He does not accept the first principle of Plotinian 
metaphysics: nemo dat quod habet (according to which, if voids and év 
come from év, the One has neither being nor intellect), and he also 
discards, tacitly and perhaps unconsciously, the rationalistic trend of 
his (implicit) philosophy of knowledge, which simply identifies any 
definite form of reality or consciousness with what the human finite 
mind may perceive or experience of it (for instance, Plotinus denies 
thought in God because he conceives any thought on the finite pattern 
of dualistic and objective thought). No, Victorinus definitely calls God 
being, ov, and all that goes with it. He asks: ‘Hoc quod est esse an 
omnibus damus esse, Deo non damus?’ and answers: ‘Equidem ratio 
sic se habet ut primum esse sit Deus’ (ii. 4). Consequently many of 
the attributes which Plotinus disperses among different degrees of Being 
Victorinus concentrates in God. If he wants to emphasize the trans- 
cendence of God, as he often does, he prefers the via eminentiae and 
invents Latin or Greek words like praeexistentia and zpdov. Not once, 
I think, does he quote the Platonic éréxewa rijs odaias (Rep. 509b). 
One of the opening sentences of the second book is typical: ‘ Per id 
igitur quod depovaos est a quibusdam dvovo.os esse dicitur’ (ii. 1). 
Plotinus would have said this the other way round. 

2. Analogy. An immediate and important consequence of this funda- 
mental ‘ positive’ attitude towards ‘ theology ’ is the acceptance of some 
sort of doctrine of analogy of being—the great principle which the 
Schoolmen in later centuries developed and retained as the antidote to 
agnosticism. He clearly states that all beings participate, to some extent, 
in being, life, and intelligence: ‘Omnium quae sunt, quaeque esse 
possunt aut esse potuerunt existentiam, vitam, intelligentiamque pro 
rerum ac substantiarum captu et participatione praestant, sortita sunt; 
est enim in omnibus esse suum, vivere suum, intelligere suum, suumque 
sentire ut sint ista umbra vel imago trium superiorum’ (iv. 22). This 
even furnishes him with anargument tending to show the appropriateness 
of the Incarnation : ‘Corpus caroque nostra habet aliquid vitale. . . unde 
non mirum quod (vita, i.e. Christus) mysterio sumpsit carnem.’ 

3. Mutual inclusiveness of perfections. Because he concentrates in one, 
and in a way in each, degree of being perfections which Plotinus hoids 
apartand contrasts, Victorinus implicitly and, so far as God is concerned, 
explicitly professes the mutual inclusiveness of all perfections. Being 
is Life, Life is Intelligence, Intelligence is Will, and so forth. An 
immediate application, perhaps much more the source of the doctrine 
than its consequence, is that ‘notional acts’ in God (i.e. those which 
in western theology characterize the Persons) are also, and must be on 
purely metaphysical grounds, the ‘common acts’ or attributes of the 
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whole divinity, ‘Quidquid in Deo, Deus est.’ ‘Approbatum (est) tres 
istas potentias et communi et proprio actu et substantia eadem unitatem 
deitatemque conficere’ (iii. 17). He combines them, however, in various 
ways so as to characterize differently each of the three divine Persons, 
He predicates of the Father actualis existentia, of the Son existentialis 
acius, the essential element being expressed by the substantive (iii. 18). 
En this direction there is a further progress, which takes us very near 
Augustine. Each of these‘ qualities’ (which are not ‘accidents ’) is strictly 
identical with God’s divine nature, substance, existence (iii. 1). This 
is also required by the simplicity and unity of God’s nature. 

4. Concrete and dynamic outlook. Itis paradoxical that whereas Plotinus, 
notwithstanding his very ‘imaginative’ comparisons and his ‘ affective’ 
treatment of contemplative life, is a full-blooded intellectualist, 
Victorinus, with a vocabulary much more abstract, abstruse, and tech- 
nical (e.g. esse, vrorns, praeexistentialitas, in actu esse, &c.),is completely 
concrete and dynamic in his general conception of God and the world. 
Everything is alive and moving. His is a philosophy of being, but of 
being which is essentially spontaneity and movement. He achieves a 
kind of transcendental reconciliation of Thomas and Bergson, some- 
thing quite different from either Plato and Plotinus or Aristotle. He does 
not play with ideas and ideals, but with solid realities and living forces. 
That makes him a forerunner of Augustine, and therefore very arresting, 
even to-day. God the Father is essentially a stupendous virtuality, 
brimming with Life and Power, but as yet undetermined or defined by 
Form or Thought. There is hardly anything in Victorinus which recalls 
the ciel des idées, and he does not try to find in God’s creative mind 
or in the Logos the archetypes of things created. Very illuminating is 
the way in which he describes the relation of Son to Father, with regard 
to their essential attribute of Life: ‘Qui enim genuit vitam, vivens est; 
vivit vita a vivente patre; non enim ante vita est et sic Deus vivens sed 
Deus vivens prior, sic vita’ (i. 6). A clear departure from Platonism: it 
is not the Form that is first, but the Force, not the thought, but the 
thing, here the very Being of God, fully alive. In keeping with this philo- 
sophy, Victorinus requires for Life and Thought an ‘ object’ to acertain 
extent distinct from, and exterior to, its subject: vita, for instance, 
‘ indiget alterius quod vult vivifacere’, just as intelligere needs a vontov 
to be itself; this, however, does not affect the interiority or spontaneity 
of mind or God. It is typical of this ‘realism ’—as opposed to strict 
idealism—that Victorinus ignores, or at least does not stress, what has 
been called the ‘ Plotinian metaphysics of Light’. In the Enneads many 
comparisons are drawn from the sun and its radiance; not so in Vic- 
torinus. The Plotinian divine world is a world of light (in the mystical 
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descriptions there is, for instauce, very little of ‘the dark night of 
the soul’ of St. John of the Cross); the God of Victorinus is not Light, 
but Life. This is all the more remarkable, because the Adyos in St. John’s 
Prologue is ¢@s quite as much as {w7; but one type of metaphor is 
more appropriate to convey abstract or idealistic metaphysics, the other 
concrete and living realities. Victorinus’ bent is, I think, largely due 
to the fact that his God is the Living God of the Bible. We come here 
to a very important point with which we may close the survey of the 
personal twist which Victorinus has given to his Plotinian philosophy. 

5. Scripture, source of inspiration. The point is this. His theology is 
not just a philosophy. It is the systematic exposition of revealed 
doctrine as set forth in Scripture. As he says: ‘liceat de lectis non 
lecta componere’ (ii. 7). Jerome, in his preface to his commentary on 
Galatians, scorns his only Latin predecessor, who, he affirms, has 
completely neglected the Scriptures. That is unfair. Whatever the 
results of his efforts, sometimes mistaken and surprising, Victorinus 
has tried to understand the Scripture to the best of his ability. It is 
highly probable that even on purely systematic lines the chief texts 
of St. John’s Prologue and gospel, of St. Paul’s Epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and Philippians were quite as important a source of his meta- 
physical exposition as the Enneads of Plotinus. 

In defending the dpoovevos, he tries to find the word substantia, as 
applied to God, alike in the Old and in the New Testament, always 
relying on the Latin translation. He sees it in the émovovos of the 
Lord’s Prayer, in a far-fetched analysis of divitiae, identified with the 
Greek jmdcracis, which in turn yields substantia (ii. 6). Whatever its 
defects, the method of Victorinus in interpreting Scripture is not, as 
was so often the case (e.g. his contemporary Ambrose), symbolical, 
but, as he thought, /i/eral, and, as he tried to make it, metaphysical. 
His best ‘metaphysical’ interpretations of the New Testament are 
naturally those which rest on the most ‘ metaphysical’ passages, such 
as Matt. 117”, where he remarks that, because in God knowledge is 
identical with substance, the Son, who knows the Father, must be one 
in substance with the Father: dyoovar0s. In John 6%, as we have seen, 
he finds support for his description of the Father as vivens and of the 
Son as vita; moreover the Son is Life not only because the Living 
Father begets Him, but because He Himself is to all the principle of 
spiritual and perhaps even natural Life. Again in John 5 he discovers 
that the Father is active and that the Son models Himself on the 
Father’s activity, «nd discusses at length the identity of this one opera- 
tion. In his commeatary on Phil. 3*' (‘secundum operationem potentiae 
suae’), he reverts to the subject but goes rather far astray to make his 
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point: ‘Operatus est enim sed potentia eius per quam operatus est 
Deus autem est; per Patrem enim operatur. Christus quidem operatur : 
scilicet Pater in eo est et per ipsum operatur’ (P.L. 8. 1227a). This 
shows to what lengths Victorinus is prepared to go in order to read 
metaphysic into Scripture (even where it does not belong) and to 
found his philosophical and systematic construction on a scriptural 
and positive basis. Commenting on Phil. 2°, ‘qui cum in forma Dei 
esset’, he expounds his theory of the Son as ‘Form’ of the Father. 
This passage, however, like many others, has not only a dialectical but 
a religious significance: as Form, the Son is the only Revealer of the 
invisible Godhead of the Father; metaphysic helps him here to show, 
against Eusebius, how the Father, unknowable and without Form, can 
only be known through and in His true ‘image’ and ‘form’, the Son. 
Even the very technical characterization of Christ omnia unum— 
Plotinus’ év wdvra—is based on Col. 1": ‘omnia in isto sunt condita’ 
(i. 25-6, P.L. 8. 1059¢). 

It may be that the reason why the Holy Spirit is philosophically 
described as ‘intelligere’ (which sounds very unfamiliar), can be as- 
signed quite as much to a fidelity to Scripture (where the Spirit is 
shown to be the inner, purely spiritual and perfect Revealer of God) 
as to the last and perfect stage of the dynamic process of being, con- 
sciousness ; or better still, to the fact that these different approaches to 
the same reality are nat diverging but converging, and commend the 
use of identical concepts and terms. Victorinus also tells us (i. 12) that 
Christ teaches obscurely and in parables because He came in the flesh, 
whereas the Holy Ghost teaches clearly and from inside the soul because 
He is Spirit and only Spirit. Would that not be another reason why 
the Spirit, with explicit reference to the Christian’s inner and spiritual 
Life, is, par excellence, cognitio and intelligere? His personal character 
and situation inside the Divine dynamic Being cannot be properly 
described without taking into account His special operation ad extra 
(if any), as expounded or suggested in Holy Scripture. Enough, at 
least, has been said to show that Marius Victorinus is or intends to be 
as strict a follower of the New Testament as of the new philosophy. 


IV 

It remains to be scen how the Adversus Arium of Victorinus pre- 
pared the way for the De Trinitate of Augustine. 

First, on purely ontological lines, in laying down as fundamental 
the principle that in God everything is the one substance of God. 
Augustine stresses the fact in his fifth book, where he introduces, in 
order to counter the Arian dilemma, the Aristotelian notion of relation. 
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Of this notion Victorinus knows very little. But he emphasizes that in 
God there can be no qualities or attributes which are not the very 
being of God Himself. In God there can be no ‘to have’, there is only 
‘to be’; we find this idea more than once; there is an instance right 
at the beginning of the first book (i. 4): ‘Sic igitur id ipsum quod et 
operari et ipsum esse habet (being has activity) magis autem non habet, 
ipsum enim operari esse est (being is activity)’. 

Each Person, being identical with God’s substance (which is in turn 
one with its transcendental attributes), has, by Himself and without 
reference to the other Persons, all the divine attributes, even those 
which characterize (magis) the other Persons. The first question which 
Augustine sets himself to answer in his ‘explanation’ of the Trinity 
in Book VI is the following: if the Son is the Wisdom of God (1 Cor. 
1%), is the Father wise only because of the Son? The answer is no: 
the Father is wise in Himself. On purely Neoplatonic lines the answer 
would probably have been yes—there would have been some sort of 
mutual participation of Forms. Victorinus had laid it down that because 
the Father was vivens, a concrete living Reality, the Son was vita, form 
or expression of this supreme Reality. Likewise Augustine explains that 
because the Father is sapiens, the Son is Sapientia. 

Secondly, it is not unlikely, to say the least, that the dynamic and 
concrete exposition of the doctrine of the Trinity as given by Victorinus 
also influenced Augustine. It is often said that he initiated (perhaps 
following Gregory of Nyssa) what is commonly called the Latin scheme 
of the Trinity, which starts from the unity of the substance and develops 
into the Trinity of the Persons—whereas the Greeks start from the 
Persons and then try to explain how they are ‘consubstantial’ (a word 
unknown to Augustine). Victorinus, as has been shown, though not 
as distinctively ‘ western’ as Augustine, already starts from the Divine 
Being as identified with the Father and as ‘creating itself’—se posant 
—in a spontaneous, free, conscious, and natural movement. He is at his 
best when he maintains that from the Son’s point of view the genera- 
tion is quite as spontaneous and free as from the Father’s; this of 
course is in accordance with the principle previously mentioned. Two 
short sentences will show how strongly he feels about this: ‘motus est 
ex sua potentia a patria potentia dependens’ (i. 52), and—this is not 
as felicitous and shows how little he knows of the doctrine of con- 
trasted relations, Augustine’s ‘great discovery —‘a se genitus potertia 
quidem Patris’ (i. 46). 

The third anticipation concerns the famous analogy mens, notitia, 
amor, and the psychological doctrine of the Divine Processions accord- 
ing to thought and will. Here again, in my opinion, Augustine is not 
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the commencement absolu he is said to be, although his originality remains 
very great. As is well known, he proposes more than one analogy or 
comparison to ‘explain’ the doctrine of the Trinity; among the ‘ex- 
terior’ ones, as he says, is videns, visus, visio (Trin. xi). In Victorinus 
we have something similar but only to a certain extent: visionis potentia 
(or videns), visus, and discernere (i. 40). As the third term we have the 
consciousness of the vision instead of the object of the vision. 

The essential fact here is that Victorinus explicitly compares the 
Life of the Blessed Trinity to the inner Life of the Soul. Is that not 
the real origin of the ‘ psychological doctrine’? He even says that the 
soul is bipotens (i. 32), although he defines these two ‘faculties’ as 
Life and Intellect. More important still is the fact that for him the 
first procession is assuredly secundum intellectum, although this includes 
will as well as thought (as later probably in Richard of St. Victor). I 
cannot quote at great length; but one sentence, from the commentary 
on Ephesians, should be sufficient. Curiously enough it refers to the 
salutation ‘ Paulus apostolus Iesu Christi per voluntatem Dei’: ‘Atten- 
tius videndum quomodo Filius sit et quomodo Pater. . . . Sisimilitudo 
capienda est, quasi quodam partu mentis, cogitatione prorumpit velle 
conceptum et effunditur. Etenim cogitationes animae quasi filii sunt 
animae’ (P.L. 8. 1236c). This is quite definite, although still very much 
confused. We can leave Augustine and Thomas to clarify this intuition. 
Evidently Augustine is more ‘intellectual’, Victorinus more of a 
‘realist’, but both apprdach the doctrine of the Trinity from the point 
of view of metaphysical psychology. 

Fourthly, Victorinus has contributed largely to a strictly theological 
exposition of the Trinity, as contrasted with the more ‘economical’ 
exposition, such as was set forth by Tertullian and most of the Greek 
Fathers. He has, one could say, turned the Trinity inwards without, 
however, having severed the relation between God’s internal structure 
and His operation, as later followers of Augustine have tended to do. 
One can show, for instance, that if the Son is vita it is also because 
He vivifies ; in Augustine’s doctrine only the Spirit is still characterized 
(and then partially) by the word donum, which connotes the relation to 
creatures. As long as we know what we are about, this exposition of 
God’s being from God’s point of view is a great progress; it has 
certainly helped in the Arian and Semi-Arian controversies. 

But the outstanding achievement of Marius Victorinus is much more 
fundamental. He showed Augustine that Christianity could express 
itself ‘in terms of modern thought’, and perhaps had to, if it was to 
remain orthodox, but only on one condition: that the philosophical 
categories adopted by theology were not to be servile reproductions of 
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the prevailing ‘mode’, but the outcome of deep, personal, and some- 
times revolutionary re-thinking—the only way in which they could be 
rendered suitable for the expression of transcendent truth. Arianism 
was, consciously or unconsciously, a crude transposition of Neoplatonic 
thought. Victorinus, never an opportunist either in life or thought, 
remained orthodox and paved the way for Augustine, by bending the 
Plotinian Weltanschauung nearly to breaking-point. Just as his con- 
version had prepared Augustine’s conversion, his vigorous intellectual 
effort set Augustine thinking, really thinking, leaving him free to break 
away, if need be, from the then alone predominating spiritual philo- 
sophy, Neoplatonism. He showed him that for a theologian orthodoxy is 
only to be maintained by fidelity to revealed tradition and intelligent 
independence of the intellectual fashions of the day—two conditions 
liberating and, because of their apparent conflict, stimulating personal 
creative thought. Victorinus showed Augustine, more by deed than by 


word, that orthodoxy, as Chesterton puts it, is an adventure. 
Pau HENRY 














NOTES AND STUDIES 


EXODUS 32%: yniw *D3x nisy 21p 


Even the earliest exegetes felt the difficulties of the inf. constr. niay 
in Exod. 32”. 

The Targum of Onkelos renders the word by P>°n 9p, alluding 
to pms> vp" in verse 6 of the same chapter (Ibn Ezra). Jer. Talmud, 
Ta‘anith iv. 5" (also Eccles. R. 9" and Lam. R. 1%, both dependent 
on Jer. Talm.) explains nisy Yip by A ATAyY O1*p Sip, inserting V9 
as a supplement. Similarly the ‘Targum Yerushalmi’ reads Po¥pa Yp 
MIU mn w3. Jonathan ben Uzziel combines the texts of Onkelos 
and the above Palestinian sources, JW) ANID wn'w np Sp 
mn tp. Exod. R. 41' has PaITN pervn dP, thus deriving ni3ay from 
my. (The Masorah links the niay of Exod. 32% with (153 O7N) Nisy 
in Isa. 585, but this does not necessarily mean that the Masorah derives 
nisy also from 73Y.) 

Further, the LXX renders, pwv7v eEapyovvrwv oivov.* Instead of 
nuy many Samaritan manuscripts have Mwy, which also underlies 
the Peshitta rdulwos er ro. The Vulgate has vocem cantantium. 

In no case is the word niay given an exact translation, the rendering 
being paraphrastic, and we are therefore allowed to presume that NUy 
is a word the meaning of which has been already forgotten in a very 
remote past. The word may likewise originally have been spelt de- 
fectively, may. Thus we get the name of ‘Anat, the well-known 
Canaanite goddess. The phrase is therefore to be read: "338 iy Dip 
yw and all difficulties are solved. 

Whether the alteration of NiY into Ni3ay was intentional or due to a 
mistake of some kind, and at what time this happened, is another 
question. R. EDELMANN 


SCRIBES, LAWYERS, AND LUCAN ORIGINS 


In the Synoptic Gospels the same class of people is usually described 
by either of two terms, vouieds and ypapparevs. vouixds occurs in 


* 68¢, 
* The Lyon MS. of an old Latin Pentateuch (ed. by Ul. Robert, Paris, 1881) 
has vocem principatus vini. But this seems to be a literal translation of the LXX, 
just as in the Syriac fragments in Bibliotheca Syriaca, ed. Lagarde, 1892. 
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our printed texts at Matt. 22°, Luke 7, 10%, 11% ® *, 143, Titus 3% 
(in all, 9 times) and ypappareds some 23 times in Matthew, 22 in Mark, 
and in Luke at 5" *, 6’, 9”, 113, 157, 19%, 20°" 3% #, 227» ®, 23 as 
well as at Acts 4°, 6°, 19°, 23’, and 1 Cor. 1*° (in all, 64 times). A third 
term, vosodidacKxados (Luke 5'’, Acts 5*, 1 Tim. 1’), failed to establish 
itself in New Testament terminology. 

Before we examine the use of the two terms we must look at two 
passages where the text is in question. At Matt. 22° voyxds is omitted 
by fi e syr* arm geo Orig.’ There is no reason why the word should 
have been omitted if it was genuine, but, if the original text lacked 
it, it could have been inserted from the corresponding passage, Luke 
107°. On the other hand, vopixds is read instead of ypaypareds at Luke 
11° by D fr vl (—ai 5), and both terms appear in Oa. Here the more 
unusual term has been replaced by the common term. Thus the proba- 
bilities seem to suggest that we should omit voyxds at Matt. 22% and 
read it instead of ypappatevs at Luke 11°. 

With these two corrections we can review the usage of the two 
words. At once we see that voysxds appears only in the non-Marcan 
strata of Luke and ypapparevs everywhere else in the synoptic gospels. 
In addition ypaypareds occurs twice in non-Marcan passages in Luke 
15° and 23". The former occurrence may be explained thus: here 
and there in the non-Marcan stretches of Luke we may see the influence 
of Mark, as at 11°° (Mark 8"), 12° (Mark 8"). In the same way Luke 
15°! is indebted to Mark 2'‘f-, and the appearance of ypayparevs in the 
Lucan text may be due to its presence in the Marcan passage. 

A different explanation is required to account for the presence 
of the word at Luke 23". In this connexion we may recall that the 
late Dr. J. M. Creed allowed the possibility that outside the Passion 
story the non-Marcan sections of Luke, both Q and non-Q, had 
already been united in one document before the gospel itself was com- 
posed. On the other hand he rejected without hesitation the suggestion 
that the non-Marcan elements in the Lucan Passion story formed part 
of the same document. He denied that the evangelist used a continuous 
non-Marcan Passion story in addition to that derived from Mark. In 
his view the non-Marcan parts of the Passion story are dependent on 
the Marcan story or secondary to it. In support of this theory I have 
sought to show in an earlier study that several of the peculiar features 
of Luke 23 are due, not to the evangelist’s use of a second source 
other than Mark, but to his desire to emphasize the Lord’s innocence 
and to present the trial as a miscarriage of justice.’ In the same way 


1 See Streeter, The Four Gospels, p. 320. 2 ¥.T.S. xliii. 34-6. 
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Dr. Creed held that in general so much of the peculiar element in the 
Lucan Passion story was due to editorial revision rather than to the 
use of a second source, that the evidence was inadequate for the theory 
that Luke had, in addition to Mark, a second continuous account of 
the Passion. If these contentions are true, the argument that Proto- 
Luke, granted its existence, had its own account of the Passion falls 
to the ground. 

Dr. Creed’s theory has a further consequence. If Mark provides 
the major element of the Passion story and the secondary elements in 
Luke are dependent on the Marcan frame, then it is not surprising 
that the Marcan term ypapparevs is used throughout the Lucan 
Passion, at 23"° as well as at 227». Luke’s use, however, of vopuxds 
and ypaypareds distinguishes the non-Marcan elements of Luke 
3-21 from the later chapters as a whole and would still permit us 
to assume, given sufficient reason, that the non-Marcan passages in 
Luke 3-21, both those derived from Q and those not so derived, had 
been combined in a single document before they were incorporated 
in Luke. There are difficulties in this view as well as arguments in 
its favour. Among these latter must be counted the fact that vopuxds 
is regularly and exclusively used in the non-Marcan strata of iii—xxi, 
while ypayparevs is as exclusively used in the rest of the synoptic 
gospels. This contrast is particularly noticeable in a passage from Q 
where Matthew has ypappareds and Luke vopixds (Matt. 233, Luke 
11). Thus as far as Luke and Acts are concerned we may say that 
there is a change of vocabulary between the non-Marcan sections 
of Luke 3-21 and the rest of the Lucan writings. While Luke’s 
vocabulary and style as a whole have distinctive features they are 
not invariable, and A. C. Clark has collected a list of differences in 
language and terminology between Luke and Acts in his book The 
Acts of the Apostles, pp. 396-405. It would be a mistake to draw 
Clark’s conclusion from this evidence, but the evidence itself is signi- 
ficant. An example of this kind of evidence may be seen in evayyéAvov. 
While edayyeAilec8ar, derived from the translation texts of Hellenistic 
Judaism, is a well-established term in the vocabulary of this gospel in 
all its strata, edayyéAvov does not occur at all there. It is, however, 
used some three times in the Acts, and this change in terminology 
seems like a grudging concession to the now established position of 
the word in Christian usage. It may not be wholly fanciful to detect, 
beside the more clearly marked differentiation in language and wording 
of Luke and Acts, another, perhaps partially obliterated, between the 
non-Marcan parts of Luke 3-21 and the rest of this gospel. 

At this point we may look into the earlier history of the two terms 
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in the translation Greek of Hellenistic Judaism. In the LXX ypap- 
patevs is used over eighty times, and four times each in Aquila and 
Symmachus, and the form ypappariuds at Isa. 33", Dan. 14 and ” 
(LXX), Dan. 1°7 (@). voyxds occurs only at 4 Macc. 5, rv émorjpny 
vouixds. According to the indexes ypayparev’s appears at Enoch 
xii. 4, xv. 1, Testament of Levi viii. 17, and vopixds at Ep. Arist. 
142, where it seems to imply the equation, vdéuos = torah. Except 
at 3 Macc. 4", a book which imitates the style of 1, 2 Maccabees, 
ypapparevs always occurs in translations. On the other hand, 4 Mac- 
cabees and the Epistula ad Aristeam are original compositions in 
Greek. Philo has both terms (in Cohn and Wendland’s edition, v. 223. 
16, vi. 120. 19), but there is nothing particularly Jewish about his use 
of them. As far as the evidence goes, therefore, it appears that ypap- 
parevs, as describing a member of a Jewish profession, occurs with one 
exception only in translation, while the one example of vopixds as an 
equivalent term, and a similar use of voyxds, occur only in original 
compositions in Greek. If the evidence is enough to justify the in- 
ference that voyxds as a term describing a Jewish professional class 
occurs only in original compositions in Greek, this conclusion is sup- 
ported by the following consideration. voyixds is only possible in this 
sense when the word voyuos has thoroughly established itself as the 
Greek equivalent of Torah in Hellenistic Judaism. This would take 
time, and meanwhile ypayparevds was available as the obvious and 
natural Greek equivalent of the Hebrew terms and so seems to have 
established itself in the vocabulary of the translators. 

Returning to Luke, let us examine this suggestion in the light of 
its bearing on the origins of the material. ypayparevs occurs in Luke 
in Marcan sections where Luke is not translating but is using a Greek 
source, namely, Mark. It may be suggested that Mark is a translation. 
Certainly Mark seems to be much nearer to the point at which the 
tradition passed from Aramaic to Greek, and so Mark’s use of the term 
may be held to this degree to be justified. This, however, does not avail 
to explain Luke’s usage. For in the Q passages he is using a source which 
was close to the migration of the tradition from Aramaic to Greek, and 
to this extent ypayparevs would be as much justified in the Q as in the 
Marcan passages. On the contrary, we find voyxds as regularly in the 
Q sections as in those peculiar to Luke where, according to those who 
suggest that in this last part of the gospel at least Luke is translating 
directly from a Semitic original, the case for ypayparevds should be 
strongest. If it is argued that the one occurrence of voyuxds as a pro- 
fessional description in the Hellenistic Jewish texts is not sufficient 
evidence for us to establish a rule, we may reply that at least one 
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hundred instances of ypaypareds and ypayparixds in translation 
establish the principle that these are the normal translation terms. 
Tested by this principle Luke uses the translation term in the Marcan 
sections where most certainly he is using a Greek source, namely, 
Mark, while in the peculiar sections where the possibility that Luke 
is translating would be much greater, instead of using the word well 
established in translation he goes out of his way to use a very rare 
equivalent which according to the indexes is never used in translation. 
We must conclude that if the evidence for the use of ypauparevs and 
vopexes means anything, it tells against Luke being himself the trans- 
lator, even more clearly than it makes against the suggestion that Luke 
himself had already prepared a draft gospel, Proto-Luke, before he 
came across Mark. 

Our inquiry has perhaps been more fruitful in suggestions than in 
irrefutable conclusions, but one of its features may be noted. For 
once, unlike the discussions of the two words in Kittel’s Theologisches 
Worterbuch, our investigation of ypapparevs and voyxds has not pro- 
ceeded on obviously theological lines, nor has it ended in obviously 
theological conclusions, although, as with most things in antiquity, 
theology is not far away. We perhaps touched on it in the suggestion 
that vouxds became a possible alternative to ypappareds only when 
vomos was already established in Hellenistic Judaism as the equivalent 
of Torah in Hebrew. This use of voyos, however, is no discovery. 

G. D. KILPATRICK 


THE ARAMAIC SPOKEN BY CHRIST 
AND LUKE 14 


In a recent article on ‘Die aramiiische Vorgeschichte unserer 
Evangelien’ in the Theologische Literaturzeitung (1949, No.9), Professor 
Joachim Jeremias has outlined an approach to the study of the spoken 
Aramaic of Palestine which differs in one important respect from the 
point of view expressed by Dr. Paul Kahle in his Schweich lectures on 
The Cairo Geniza (p. 129) and by myself in my Aramaic Approach to 
the Gospels and Acts (pp. 18 f.). In place of the Palestinian Targum as 
our first and most valuable source for the language of our Lord, Dr. 
Jeremias prefers to set the Aramaic portions of the Palestinian Talmud, 
agreeing in this with the later views of Dr. Dalman." The language of 
these simple unliterary stories, he says, is in the dialect of Galilee, and 
this stands nearest to the dialect spoken by Jesus. 


1 Die Worte Fesu, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1930, p. 371. 
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It may be that a closer study of both these sources in the light of 
the material collected by the late Dr. A. J. Wensinck of Leyden may 
lead to some modification of the view expressed by Dr. Kahle and 
myself.’ It is important to notice, however, that the Palestinian 
Pentateuch Targum, especially as preserved in the Fragment Targum 
(Jerusalem Targum II), contains a great deal of ‘free Aramaic’, free 
compositions and not merely translations of Hebrew, some portions of 
which it is now possible to date with confidence.* In this respect, the 
Palestinian Pentateuch Targum does resemble the Aramaic of the 
Talmud. Moreover, it has the advantage of the latter in being a literary 
Aramaic, poetic in character. In this respect it resembles the ‘ poetry’ 
of Christ’s teaching much more closely than do the unliterary prose 
anecdotes of the Talmud. 

Dr. Jeremias draws attention, in the same article, to my suggestion 
that behind Luke 145 there lies a striking word-play in the original 
Aramaic, b*ra, vids, b*‘ira, Bots and béra, dpéap. The late Dom Connolly, 
in an article in the Downside Review (vol. lxvi, p. 203) on ‘The Appeal 
to Aramaic Sources of our Gospels’, expressed doubts about this point 
(p. 31); 5*ira, he contended, means ‘ iumentum, any beast of burden’ 
and might denote an ‘ass’ or a ‘mule’ as well as an ‘ox’. In a private 
letter Dr. Jeremias informs me that his colleague, Dr. K. G. Kuhn, 
felt the same difficulty about my suggestion. 

The word 5° ‘ira is the generic word, but that it was nevertheless the 
original expression at Luke 14° the following considerations show, I 
believe, conclusively. 

The ‘case’ posited by Jesus here, with reference to the Sabbath, is 
one which falls under the Law codes at Deut. 22‘, Exod. 235; cf. 2155. 
The animals there concerned are ‘ox’, ‘sheep’, and ‘ass’, described 
generically as b*‘ir in the Massoretic text at Exod. 22'. 

If we assume the original first line of the simple Aramaic couplet 
at Luke 145 to have read: 

Which of you shall have a beast (b*‘ira) fallen into a pit (béra). . . ., 
we can account for two things: (a) the variations in the Greek read- 
ings, Bots, 6vos, mpoBarov, (D, ex Matt. 9", a synoptic variant); they 
are Greek explications of the Aramaic, no doubt in the light of the Old 
Testament passages; (b) the presence of the incongruous vids in such 


* Cf. ‘ Aramaic Studies and the New Testament: the Unpublished Work of 
the late A. J. Wensinck of Leyden’, 7.T.S., July-Oct. 1948. A pupil of Prof. 
de Boer of Leyden, Dr. T. Jansma, is at present engaged in the investigation 
of this material, with a view ultimately to an edition of the Palestinian 
Targum. 

* Cf. my recent article on ‘The Aramaic Liturgical Poetry of the Jews’; 
5.T.S., July—Oct. 1949. 
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a context. With the falling away of the guttural in b*‘iva, we obtain a 
sound (and a written word) closely resembling b°ra. I desire to suggest 
now that vids has arisen through a misunderstanding of the original 
b*ira. MATTHEW BLACK 


JOHN 21*3 


It is agreed by almost everyone that the fourth gospel originally ended 
at chapter 20, and that chapter 21 was added later, whether by the 
same hand or by someone else. One reason for the addition of the final 
chapter was evidently the desire to allay a misunderstanding caused 
by certain words of Christ, which seemed to promise that the ‘ Beloved 
Disciple’ would not see death. So much may be taken for granted. If 
these facts are carefully weighed, they should lead, by all reasonable 
canons of criticism, to three important conclusions. (1) The Beloved 
Disciple must have been a real historical character. Such a misunder- 
standing could not have sprung up about a fictitious or allegorical 
figure. (2) The words of Christ which gave rise to this misunder- 
standing must have had some foundation in historical fact, or at least 
in earlier tradition. The evangelist did not invent them himself, since 
he is plainly embarrassed by them and unable to explain them away very 
convincingly. (3) My third conclusion is perhaps a little more hazar- 
dous, but would reach, I think, the degree of probability needed to 
carry conviction in a point of classical scholarship. The belief that the 
Beloved Disciple would not die must almost certainly have grown up 
during his own lifetime. A posthumous legend, like those about King 
Arthur and Frederick Barbarossa, would have taken a different form 
and would have tried to account for the apparent disappearance of its 
hero from the world of men. After the Disciple’s death it would seem 
that a prophecy of Christ had been proved false, and an explanation 
would be urgently needed. The writer, however, of chapters 1-20 
(unlike the writer of chapter 21) did not feel it necessary to mention 
the matter at all; and so we may fairly suppose that, when chapters 
1-20 were written, the Disciple was still alive. 

The arguments which I have put forward seem trite enough, but, 
unless they contain some unnoticed flaw, they deserve serious con- 
sideration, since they are fatal to many current theories about the 
origin and character of the fourth gospel. I am not necessarily con- 
tending that the gospel is the work of the apostle John (that is a 
question which I do not wish to discuss here), but I am persuaded 
that it was written by, or with the authority of, one who had been in 
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some sense a personal disciple of Christ. This view seems to be sup- 
ported by a quantity of other evidence, which I hope to examine later. 
G. M. Lee 


ST. PAUL AND THE MISSION OF THE SEVENTY 


Our knowledge of Christ’s sending out of the Seventy (or Seventy- 
two), and our information concerning His instructions to them, come 
to us from a Q passage found in Luke 10. The purpose of this note is 
to suggest that Paul was familiar with this Q material. 

Thus in 1 Cor. 10” Paul writes: ‘If one of them that believe not 
biddeth you to a feast, and ye are disposed to go, whatever is set be- 
fore you, eat, asking no questions for conscience sake.’ In Luke 10° 
we read: ‘And whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you, eat 
such things as are set before you’. 

In 1 Cor. 9 Paul expressly claims the Lord’s authority for the 
principle that they who proclaim the gospel should live of the gospel. 
This is a clear reference to Christ’s words as they have come down to 
us in Luke 107 (Matt. 10"). 

Another echo of the instructions to the Seventy is to be heard in 
1 Thess. 4°: ‘ Therefore he that rejecteth, rejecteth not man, but God, 
who giveth his Holy Spirit unto you’. Compare Luke 10”: ‘ He that 
heareth you, heareth me, and he that rejecteth you, rejecteth me; and 
he that rejecteth me, rejecteth him that sent me’. (Cf. Matt. 10%.) 

In his speech to the Ephesian elders (Acts 20°) Paul says: ‘I know 
that after my departure there will come grievous wolves in among you, 
not sparing the flock’. Have we not here an echo of the Lord’s words 
as they came to be recorded in Luke 10°: ‘Behold I send you out as 
lambs in the midst of wolves’? 

If we compare 1 Cor. 1**? with Luke 10°** (Matt. 11°57) we see 
that the general thought is similar both in Paul and in Q: viz. God 
reveals Himself, not to the worldly-wise, but to the simple and humble, 
through Christ alone. We may note a resemblance of phrase between 
Paul’s ‘it was God’s good pleasure’ (1 Cor. 1°") and the Lord’s ‘yea, 
Father, for so it was well-pleasing in thy sight’. 

But the kind of resemblance that we find in all these passages is not 
such as would suggest a dependence of the evangelists upon Paul, but 
such as would indicate Paul’s acquaintance with the oral tradition 
which eventually became incorporated in Q. A. W. ARGYLE 
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"ATATIH 


It is a curious fact that the most important word in the New Testament, 
dyd7n, should be the last stronghold of the old conception of a special 
Biblical Greek. Souter calls it ‘a word exclusively Biblical’. Grimm- 
Thayer describes it as ‘a purely Biblical and ecclesiastical word’. Dr. 
Abbott-Smith, in his Manual Greek Lexicon of the New Testament, 
says that the word ‘is taken over from LXX, where its connotation is 
more general, into N.T., and there used exclusively to express that 
spiritual bond of love between God and man and between man and 
man, in Christ, which is characteristic of Christianity’. Even Moulton 
and Milligan, who are naturally unwilling to believe that the word 
was ‘born within the bosom of revealed religion’, are compelled by 
the paucity of the evidence for its ‘profane’ use to deal with it as a 
word which somehow came to be adopted as ‘a mere successor to the 
archaic €pws’, and was redeemed from that use by Alexandrian Jews 
of 1 B.c. ‘The fact’, they say, ‘that its use was very restricted made 
it easier to annex for a special purpose.’ 

But the New Testament writers do not use the word as if it were a 
word ‘annexed for a special purpose’. They use it rather as if it were 
the natural and inevitable word for expressing what they have to say, 
and in full confidence that it will be perfectly intelligible to their 
readers. It is incredible that Paul, in writing chapter 13 of 1 Corinthians, 
employed with such insistent reiteration, and to express his dominant 
idea, a word which was not familiar to those to whom he wrote, or 
that, when St. John wrote 6 Beds dydan éorw, he used a word ‘taken 
over from LXX’ and unknown outside its pages, and used there chiefly 
as ‘a mere successor to the archaic épws’. But the LXX translators 
also use the word as if it were the natural word for their purpose, the 
translator of the Song of Songs to express what a Greek erotic poet 
would have expressed by €pws, and the translator of Wisdom with a 
very different meaning. The presumption is strong that Deissmann 
was right in assuming the profane origin of the word, notwithstanding 
that the few apparent examples of its use in early papyri have all had 
to be abandoned or recognized as doubtful. 

Souter describes dydmn as ‘curtailed from dydanois’, which is 
probably true, but does not take us much farther. Aydznois is so rare 
a word outside the LXX that, although it may indicate the origin of 
ayd7n, it cannot explain its prevalence. 

There is, however, one source of evidence which New Testament 
scholars appear to have left unexplored, although most of them ap- 
preciate its importance, and this is Modern Greek usage. Yet the 
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evidence here seems to furnish the clue to the mystery. For in Modern 
Greek aydz7n is the ordinary word for ‘love’ in all its senses, and in- 
deed practically the only word. 

It is, of course, possible that the Modern Greek usage is due to the 
influence of the New Testament, but the fate of the Latin caritas makes 
this extremely unlikely. Caritas is the most usual translation of aydmn 
in the Latin versions, the occurrences of this word in the Vulgate 
being 91 against 24 of dilectio and none of amor. Medieval theologians 
enlarged upon caritas as a Christian duty and a ‘theological virtue’, 
and the derivatives of this word became more and more specialized 
in that sense and in senses developed from it. Dante could still speak 
of ‘la carita del natio loco’, and the Prayer Book could speak of ‘love 
and charity’ as it speaks of ‘ prayers and supplications’ and ‘sins and 
wickednesses’, but ‘charity ’ and the other descendants of caritas came 
more and more to mean the duty and not the sentiment of love, until 
at last they reached their present connotations. It is hardly conceivable 
that this could have happened if the Latin translators had adopted the 
commoner word amor, which they rejected, and which has survived 
in nearly all the Romance languages as the one word for love in all its 
meanings, from the grossest sensual passion to ‘l’amor che muove il 
sole e l’altre stelle’. Surely if in Medieval Greek there had been another 
word for love in popular use, it would never have been superseded by 
a word of Biblical and ecclesiastical origin. It is far more probable 
that dydan in Modern Greek fills the place which amor, not caritas, 
fills in the modern Latin tongues because it had already won, or nearly 
won, that place in popular speech when the New Testament was written, 
and even when the LXX was produced. 

That the word was a popular word, and avoided as such by the Atti- 
cizing writers of the Hellenistic age, is borne out by the fact that the 
translator of Proverbs, whose style is distinctly literary, never uses 
aydrn, but constantly employs ¢:Aia, and often in an erotic sense. 
This word does not occur elsewhere in the LXX, except in Wisdom, 
Ecclesiasticus, and 1 and 4 Maccabees. ®:Aia in Modern Greek has 
come to mean only ‘friendship’. But the sharp distinction between 
love and friendship is, I think, quite modern, even in English. Our 
word ‘friend’ began life as the participle of the Anglo-Saxon verb 
freogan, to love, which is cognate with the Gothic frijon, the regular 
rendering of dyawdw in Wulfilas, who always translates dydmn by 
friapwa. Friendship in fact is nothing but Walt Whitman’s love of 
comrades, and it is our shamefaced horror of emotion which makes us 
put it in a different category from love. The Greek ¢:Aia certainly 
implied no such distinction for Xenophon or Aristotle, for whom it 
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represented the affection between parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, husband and wife, friends and comrades. Phaedrus, in the 
Symposium (179b, c), telling how Alcestis died for her husband, though 
he had a father and mother, adds ods é€xeivn tocodrov imepeBadero TH 
giAia. The measure of ¢rAla is precisely the same as the measure of 
ayd7n in the Johannine saying of Jesus: ‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends’. ’"Aydzn here is 
clearly no peculiar Christian virtue, but a man’s love for his friends. 

The New Testament writers undoubtedly gave a new breadth and 
length and depth and height of meaning to the idea of love, and all 
that Nygren says in his great book Eros and Agape is true. But it seems 
safe to assume that the word by which they expressed their meaning 
was already current in popular speech for expressing all that men were 
capable of thinking about love, a word which in fact had superseded, 
in the language of the people, both ¢iAia and épws. Grimm—Thayer 
says of aydz7, ‘In significance it follows the verb ayardaw’. Here, too, 
Modern Greek usage is very illuminating, for in the modern language 
dyardaw has completely superseded ¢:Aé€w, which is used only in the 
sense of ‘kiss’ or ‘embrace’. This would almost be true of the New 
Testament and the LXX, were it not for Proverbs and the more 
literary books of the Apocrypha and the seven examples of ¢:Aéw in 
John. This seems to indicate a predominance of dya7dw in the popular 
language which marks a stage in the process which has culminated in 
the present situation, a process which we have not the means of tracing 
with exactitude. In the classical period ¢iAdw was certainly the verb 
in most general use for human affection other than erotic. “Ayardaw 
appears in alternation with it, sometimes as a pure synonym, and 
sometimes with a distinction of meaning which it is easier to illustrate 
than to define. What in fact is the common denominator in all the 
following examples? 003’ ayara{opuevor diAgovo” ds x’ aAAobev EAOn 
(Odyssey vii. 33), ®s AvKor dpvas ayarwaw, ws maida diAodow épacrai 
(Plato, Phaedrus 241d), 6 5€ yy Tov Sedpevos oddé Te ayarran av, . . 
6 5€ px) dyaman, odd’ av gdrdoi (Plato, Lysis 215b), ro 3€ prdrcioBar 
dyando@ai €orw adrov &’ adrdv (Aristotle, Rhetoric 1371*17), Kai 
epidAjoare abrov ws matépa Kal Hyamjoate ws evepyérny (Dio Cassius, 
Book xliv. 48. 1). The last case is the only one which seems very 
definitely to confirm Liddell and Scott’s statement that dyamdw, as 
distinguished from ¢:Aéw, implies regard rather than affection, and 
it comes from a late writer who may have been touched by Latin 
influence. 

The Latin translators of the New Testament invariably render 
ayandw by diligere and ¢iAéw by amare, and in doing so they probably 
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followed an established tradition. Cicero writes (Laelius xxvii. 100): 
‘Amare autem nihil aliud est nisi eum ipsum diligere quem ames, 
nulla indigentia, nulla utilitate quaesita’. He must have had in mind 
the passage in Aristotle’s Rhetoric which I have quoted, and we may 
presume that he would have translated dyardw diligere and g¢iAéw 
amare. It is clear, however, that dyamwdw in the New Testament cor- 
responds much more closely to Aristotle’s ¢iAdw than to his ayawdw. 
"Ayamdw has in fact come to express all that was once meant by ¢uAéw. 
There is no reason to suppose that ¢iAéw, in the few cases in which 
it occurs in the New Testament, had any other meaning. It is, as 
Moffatt says, impossible in these cases to contrast or distinguish the 
two verbs without becoming ultra-subtle. To quote Moffatt again, ‘the 
only satisfactory explanation of such linguistic phenomena is that, 
whilst dyamdw was the ordinary term in the Christian vocabulary, its 
older synonym ¢:Aéw could still be employed for the sake of variety, 
as is plainly the case in John xxi., 15, 17’. St. Augustine took the same 
view even of the Latin form of this passage: ‘Etiam cum dicebat 
Dominus: Diligis me? nihil aliud dicebat quam: Amas me?’ (De Civ. 
Det, xiv. 7). C. C. TARELLI 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 1 PETER AND 
EPHESIANS 

No one can deny that considerable similarities exist between 1 Peter 
and Ephesians, but no agreed explanation has yet been found for 
them. They are, as Moffatt insists, ‘more than coincidences due to 
the common store of early Christian thought’.' They are indeed so 
close that some scholars have suggested that perhaps the same author 
wrote both epistles. Others have been content to assume that Silvanus, 
who was likely to be well acquainted with Pauline phraseology, had 
a great share in the writing of 1 Peter. The majority, however, have 
been inclined to find the explanation in some degree of literary de- 
pendence. P. N. Harrison may be taken as representing the consensus 
of opinion about a dozen years ago when he wrote: ‘It is generally 
agreed that the many points of close contact between 1 Peter and 
Ephesians prove literary dependence one way or the other. But to 
which of them we should assign the priority is still a matter of debate.” 

Since that judgement was given, however, an alternative explanation 


‘ Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, p. 382. 
2 Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the Philippians, p. 299. 
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has been put forward, which has won a large measure of support. 
This supposes that by the year A.D. 60 there were already established 
in common use throughout the Church liturgical formulae and cate- 
chetical codes, which have exerted a considerable influence upon 
several of the New Testament writings. In particular it is claimed 
that Ephesians and 1 Peter are in fact entirely independent of each 
other, and the similarities are due to the fact that each author repro- 
duces the thought and phraseology of the standardized affirmations, 
which were widely used in the churches at that time. The pioneer in 
this line of study appears te have been P. Carrington in The Primitive 
Christian Catechism, and his investigations have been most ably carried 
forward by E. G. Selwyn in a Supplementary Essay included in his 
commentary on 1 Peter. 

Many of the points of correspondence between these two epistles 
can be accounted for equally well by any one of the three possible 
explanations of their relationship, whether it be held that 1 Peter is 
dependent on Ephesians, or Ephesians on 1 Peter, or whether both, 
though independent of each other, were influenced by liturgical and 
ethical formulae in common use among the churches. A few of these 
points of contact, however, favour one of these three possibilities to 
the exclusion of the other two. These are the passages where Ephesians 
is not only closely related to x Peter, but still more closely related to 
Colossians. 

Close as are the similarities between Ephesians and 1 Peter, they 
are much slighter than those which exist between Ephesians and 
Colossians. In fact no two epistles in the New Testament have so 
much in common as these. More than a third of the words in Colos- 
sians are reproduced in Ephesians. There can be little doubt that, of 
the two, Colossians was written earlier, and the author of Ephesians— 
whether Paul himself writing immediately afterwards, or a Pauline 
imitator at some later date—deliberately incorporated into his epistle 
much of the thought and phraseology of the earlier letter. More than 
a quarter of Ephesians is taken over from Colossians. In view of this 
large degree of borrowing, evident throughout the epistle, it is clearly 
a fair assumption that in any case of similarity Ephesians is deriving 
its material from Colossians. At these points therefore Ephesians 
cannot be derived from 1 Peter, nor can it be derived direct from 
Church formulae. If these are operative, they must influence Ephesians 
through what is already written in Colossians. 

With these points in mind, we may now consider the chief passages 
where Ephesians is similar both to 1 Peter and to Colossians. The 
words in Ephesians which appear to be derived from Colossians are 
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marked by an unbroken line, and those which correspond to words in 
1 Peter by a dotted line. 


(a) 1 Pet. 1°" 
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In view of the general relationship between Ephesians and Colos- 
sians, it is clear that Ephesians is here closely following the thought 
of Colossians, varying its phraseology and amplifying its thought, in 
accordance with the author’s method. 

If, however, we compare this elaborated reproduction of Colossians 
with the passage in 1 Peter, we find substantial similarities, too close 
to be dismissed as mere coincidences of the kind to be expected in 
any two Christian writers of the same period. Not only are many of 
the same words used in each passage, but the thought also is very 
similar. In each the purpose of God is declared to have been long 
hidden, but now His gracious dealings with His people are proved by 
the disclosure of this purpose in the Gospel of Christ, which has come 
to us €v zvevuart. The prophets, also, are introduced into each passage, 
though not with the same significance. 

Ephesians, however, is here derived from Colossians, and therefore 
cannot also be derived from 1 Peter. Nor can the similarity be ac- 
counted for as an independent reproduction of a Church code. If such 
a code did lie behind the words of Ephesians, it must have influenced 
Ephesians via Colossians; and if the same code had influenced 1 Peter, 
it would have had the effect of making 1 Peter more similar to Colos- 
sians than to Ephesians. But we do not find this. Several features of 
the similarity are shared by 1 Peter and Ephesians, but not by Colos- 
sians. Moreover, this is borne out by the fact that at the point where 
Ephesians reproduces the meaning of Colossians but uses a different 
word (dazexadvdOn for épavepwn), it is the word in Ephesians which 
1 Peter adopts. 
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The simplest interpretation of this instance of interdependence is 
that the author of 1 Peter is familiar with this passage in Ephesians, 
and allows the thought, and some of the words, from it to reappear 
in what he writes. 


(b) 1 Pet. 27° Eph. 2" Rom. 5? 
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TQ. 

A large degree of similarity exists between these two passages in 
Ephesians and 1 Peter. Many of the same words occur in each, and 
they have the following thoughts in common: the Christian’s access 
to God is through Christ; this privilege should lead on, in the life of 
the individual Christian, to some fuller experience (adédvw); further, 
this developing experience is represented under the figure of a house 
under construction, a house which is to be a holy shrine, and in which 
the chief corner-stone (dxpoywvaios) is to be Christ Himself. 

In view of the general relationship between Ephesians and Colos- 
sians, there is no doubt that the passages quoted from Colossians have 
helped to shape the paraliel section in Ephesians. Moreover, some of 
the other points where Ephesians is parallel with 1 Peter are points 
where Ephesians is merely reproducing Pauline ideas, which have 
already been expressed in other letters. The explanation of these, 
surely, is either that Paul himself is using again some of his own 
familiar modes of thought and expression, or else that a Pauline imi- 
tator (the ‘continuator’, as W. L. Knox calls him) is drawing from the 
Pauline material at his disposal. It is not permissible to explain the 
use of the obvious Pauline phrases, occurring as they do elsewhere in 
Paul’s writings, as due to the influence either of 1 Peter or of Church 
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codes and liturgies. Once again the simplest explanation seems to be 


that 1 Peter is here dependent upon Ephesians. 
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Between these two passages from 1 Peter and Ephesians there is 
this striking community of ideas: God’s power to save, demonstrated 
and proved by His raising of Christ from the dead; Christ’s exaltation 
to God’s right hand, and His effective authority over every other kind 
of power in the universe. 

It is true that these points of emphasis are of just the kind to find 
a place in early liturgical statements. Selwyn is even more than usually 
confident that it can be claimed for these two passages that they ‘de- 
rive from liturgical sources’.’ But once again the link with Colossians 
is a decisive factor. 

It will be seen that the passage in Ephesians is constructed by the 
combination in a single unit of three separate phrases from Colossians. 
This is entirely characteristic of the way in which Ephesians uses 
Colossians. Several similar instances can be given where a single 
sentence in Ephesians is composed of widely separated phrases from 
Colossians, which have been ‘conflated’. 

Certainly there can be no doubt that the words éyeipas adrov éx 
vexp@v (Eph. 1*°) are derived from Col. 2. Not only are the words 
themselves identical in each context, but also the preceding verses in 
each case show a considerable measure of interdependence. The 
parallels with Col. 3° and Col. 1° are also unmistakable. 

Since therefore the passage in Ephesians is an original combination 
of separate elements derived from Colossians, it is difficult to maintain 
that it is dependent either on 1 Peter or on Church liturgical formulae. 
Once again the simplest explanation is that 1 Peter reflects acquaint- 
ance with Ephesians. 


' Commentary on 1 Peter, p. 462. 
? Such instances occur in the following passages: Eph. 17 (cf. Col. 1‘4 and 
Col. 1*°), Eph. 1'5-*® (cf. Col. 19 and Col. 1‘), Eph. 2? (cf. Col. 2'3 and Col. 3°). 
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(d) 1 Pet. 2' ' Eph. 475°3* | Col. 3° 
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These passages come from the sections in their respective epistles 
which give ethical counsel. In these sections Ephesians follows Colos- 
sians even more closely than usual. The different groups addressed 
appear in precisely the same order: 


Colossians Ephesians 


General Counsel . , , ‘ ‘ 3 435 
yuvaixes . . ‘ ‘ ° ° ; 3" ~ 
avipes ° ‘ ° ‘ : ° 3"9 535 
Téxva ‘ ‘ : ‘ : F ‘ ad 6' 
marépes . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ P , = 64 
So0dA01 : ° ‘ : P 373 65 
KUptot ‘ . . ‘ ; . . 4" 69 


On the other hand, 1 Peter follows a somewhat different plan: 
General Counsel (2"); oixéra: (2); yuvaixes (3'); dvdpes (3’); Further 
General Counsel (4%); mpeoBvrepox (5°); vewdrepox (55). 

The comparison of the order of these sections confirms our assump- 
tion that Ephesians is based on Colossians, and that, where similarities 
of wording occur, they are to be explained as due to this dependence. 
Eph. 4**3" is properly interpreted, therefore, as a reproduction, with 
some degree of re-phrasing, of Col. 3°. If 1 Peter were here closer in 
wording to Colossians than to Ephesians, we might explain the simi- 
larity as due to their mutual use of standardized codes. But this is not 
so. 1 Peter is clearly more nearly related to Ephesians than to Colos- 
sians. 

Again, the most natural explanation is that the author of 1 Peter 
reveals an acquaintance with Ephesians. 
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The dependence of Ephesians on Colossians at this point is clear. 
If there was any doubt, the repetition of the phrase as ... xupiw, in 
conjunction with what precedes, would remove it. 

Once again, also, 1 Peter is more closely related to Ephesians than 
to Colossians. The use of the adjective i3éovs makes this clear. 


The most natural explanation of all these parallels is that Ephesians 
is dependent on Colossians, and 1 Peter is dependent on Ephesians, 
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since it reproduces what Ephesians borrows from Colossians, and yet 
at the same time continues to follow Ephesians where it introduces a 
variation from the wording of Colossians. 

An alternative explanation, which may appear possible, is that the 
author of Ephesians knew both Colossians and 1 Peter, both of which 
had been greatly influenced by similar but not identical Church codes, 
and that, where they differed, he ‘conflated’ both his sources. Such 
an explanation would probably be found to be incompatible with the 
maintenance of the Pauline authorship of Ephesians, though favourable 
to the apostolic authorship of 1 Peter. But it cannot be regarded as 
probable. Indeed a comparison of 1 Pet. 13 and Eph. 13 may be felt 
to be fatal to it. In these passages we find eleven consecutive words 
which are exactly identical. These same eleven words are used also at 
2 Cor. 13. The explanation of their presence in Ephesians is either 
that the apostle Paul is once again using a form of thanksgiving which 
he has used before, or else that a Pauline imitator is borrowing an 
attractive Pauline sentence which he finds in 2 Corinthians. It is not 
permissible to explain its appearance in Ephesians as due in any way 
to the author’s knowledge of 1 Peter. In view, however, of the evidence 
already presented for the acquaintance of the author of 1 Peter with 
Ephesians, we are justified in believing that the same explanation holds 
good here. Certainly the similarity is not adequately accounted for by 
Selwyn’s plea that the sentence ‘represents a common form of ex- 
pression ’," unless other instances of it, not themselves derived from 
Paul’s use of it, can be cited. Moreover in 2 Cor. 13 it appears as a 
spontaneous utterance of immense relief that a great weight of appre- 
hension and anxiety has been suddenly lifted from the apostle’s mind. 
It does not appear in that context, at any rate, as a merely trite and 
conventional utterance. 

These passages therefore, where Ephesians corresponds closely with 
both 1 Peter and Colossians, are of decisive importance in forming a 
judgement on the relationship between 1 Peter and Ephesians. They 
do not permit the explanation that Ephesians is at these points derived 
from 1 Peter, though this is the explanation favoured ‘on the whole’ 
by J. Moffatt.* Nor do we find it possible to accommodate the character 
of these parallels to Selwyn’s opinion that they are independent of each 
other, but mutually dependent on Church codes and formulae. The 
explanation which alone appears to do justice to the peculiar features 
of these parallel passages is that the author of 1 Peter was closely 
enough acquainted with Ephesians for its phrasing and thought to be 
from time to time reproduced in his own epistle. C. L. MITToN 
1 Op. cit., p. 462. 2 Op. cit., p. 382. 
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ORIGEN’S TEXT OF JOHN IN HIS ON PRAYER, 
COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW, AND AGAINST 
CELSUS 


One of the most urgent tasks in New Testament textual criticism is 
the restoration of Origen’s text of the New Testament. Any attempt 
to restore the original text of the New Testament is doomed to failure, 
if it neglects Origen. 

This study attempts to present the text of John as used by Origen 
in his On Prayer, Commentary on Matthew, and Against Celsus. The 
textual evidence for John in these works has not yet been published. 
Origen wrote them in Caesarea after A.D. 231 when he moved thither 
from Alexandria. His Exhortation to Martyrdom, Homilies on Feremiah, 
and Homilies on Luke were also completed in Caesarea, but the amount 
of quotations from John in these works is so small that it is not possible 
to determine his text-type. The same is true of his De Principiis. The 
text of John in Origen’s Commentary on Fohn has been already studied 
by R. V. G. Tasker, and will be mentioned later. We are now in a 
position to speak of Origen’s text of John. 

The Greek text used in this study is that of the Berlin edition. For 
citations of witnesses, reliable collations and publications have been 
used, in addition to the apparatus of Tischendorf and of von Soden. 


The Text of John in Origen’s ‘On Prayer’ 

In this work Origen quotes 17 verses from John. The collation of 
these verses against the Textus Receptus leaves 22 variants as listed 
below. The readings of the TR are given first, and then Origen’s 
readings and their supporting witnesses. The figures in parenthesis 
indicate the page and line numbers of the Berlin edition. On Prayer 
is found ir: vol. ii (pp. 297-403). When Origen’s reading is supported 
in his Commentary on Fohn (vol. iv of the Berlin edition), such refer- 
ence is given at the end of each reading in parenthesis. 


John 4% (Berlin edition, p. 329, 1. 21) 
wou Aeyw vu] om. fam. 1 1582 2193 22 124 565 1241 Eus. (263. 
33; 267. 28). 
4°° (329. 22) 
kav o Oepifwyv (1)] om. eae NBC* DLT W 33 esy**: Iren. Cyr. (269. 
Q; 270. 12; 272. 4; 274. 2, 9). 


5 (342- 1) 
adAnAwy] avOpwrwv A 1071 1093 1241 1675 Eus. 
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6** (364. 13) 
movovpev] rownev NABHKLMTULAAQ 1 1582 28 700 892 
1241 Chr. Cyr. 
6° (364. 14) 
morevonte] morevnre NABLNTO 33 565 579 fam. 1 1582 2193. 
6* (363. 30) 
Maeno] Mwvons NBDKLSVWO 33 &c. 
65 (365. 5) 
{noera] Cycvee. ND LO 33 (154. 30). 
6% (365. 18) 
adnOweo] adnOno (1.2) SS BCFKLT WT fam. 1 1582 22 2193 fam. 
13 (ex. 124) 543 565 1241 1424 sa bo arm Clem. Eus. Chr. Cyr. 
(187. 26). 
6° (365. 22) 
fnoerat] Cyc. NBC* K LN T OTT 33 fam. 13 543 1241 Eus. Chr. Cyr. 
6* (365. 27) 
o. matepeo vuwv] om. NBCLT W bo. 
6* (365. 27) 
to pavva] om. NBCDLT W 33 esy**: sa bo. 
6* (365. 28) 
{noera]| Cnoe. NBCEGLSTVAQOA fam. 1 1582 22 33 565 892 &c. 
13° (350. 5) 
eAnAvbev] nAOev NABKLMWXOTI fam. 1 1582 22 33 565 1241 
fam. 13 (ec. 124) 543. 
13° (350. 8) 
o unsove] om. NBD L WX 1241 e ug (426. 3). 
13° (350. 8) 
SedSwxev] eSwxev NABKLW 1 1582 579 Cyr. (426. 4; 429. I1, 20; 
430. 6, 7; 431. 7). 
13° (350. 9) 
tov Beov] om. tov AAQ. 
14° (344. 28; 350. 16; 357. 8) 
rooopev] wornoopeda NBL XIT 1 1582 33 fam. 13 543 565 579 
Eus. Ath. Did. Cyr. 
14°° (350. 11) 
evrov(2)] om. NABDK*LXOTI 1 1582 22 fam. 13 543 33 565 
1093 1241 it ug sy° sa arm Cyp. Eus. Ath. Chr. Cyr. 


16° (334. 23) 
ot] om. BCD* LN Y e ug Ath. Cyr. 
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16° (334. 23) 
ooa av] av 7 BCDLY* it ug Ath. Cyr. 


16% (334. 23, 27) 
ev Tw ovopate pov Swoer vary] Swoer vv ev Tw ovopatt pou NBC* 
LXY Cyr. 
17° (326. 5) 
exnpe] erapao NBC*DLNWXO 1 1582 fam. 13 543 33 1241 
1424 ug bo. 
17" (326. 5) 
Kat evrrev] om. eaa NBC*DLNWXO 1 1582 fam. 13 543 33 1241 
1424 bo ug. 

It will be noticed that apart from two cases, 4° and 13° (3), Origen’s 
readings are supported by a great majority of the ‘neutral’ witnesses, 
especially by NBL. We may safely say that Origen’s text of John in 
On Prayer is ‘neutral’. 

There is no reading which may be called ‘ western’. The omission 
in 4° is ‘Caesarean’; the omission is supported twice in his Commen- 
tary on fohn; at the same time the reading is not omitted three times 
in the same commentary (iv. 365. 23; 266. 26; 271. 17). The omis- 
sion in 13> (3) must be accidental; the article is not omitted three 
times in the commentary (iv. 426. 4; 429. 12; 431. 9). 


The Text of Fon in Origen’s ‘Commentary on Matthew’ 
Origen quotes 65 verses from John in this important work, but there 
are not so many significant variants in comparison with the amount 
of quotation. I list below the readings of Origen which depart from 
the Textus Receptus. The Commentary is found in vol. x of the Berlin 
edition and in vol. xii, pt. 1, which contains the Greek fragments as 
distinct from the extant part of the continuous text.’ The references 
to vol. x are given in the figures in parenthesis. 
Berlin edition, vol. x, p. 79, ll. 10, 13. 
John 4 (79. 10, 13) 
dufgon] dubnoan NBDLMTIOQ 1 1582 2193 28 33 157 fam. 13. 
4™ (487. 3) 
Tow] monow BCDKLNSTVWOTT 1 209 1582 2193 33 124 565 
arm Clem. Chr. Cyr. 
6° (36. 15) 
madapiov ev] om. ev NBDLNSVWII* fam. 1 1582 2193 fam. 13 
543 157 1241 e sy Chr. Cyr. 


1 I have not, however, been able to have access to this latter volume, which 
appeared during the war. 
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6° (36. 15) 
o] oo ABD*GU WA 118 127. 
6" (68. 13) 
dreSwxev] eSwxeev NDNSVWT 69 e Chr. 
6"* (6. 13) 
TOLO pabnrao ou de pabnrat TOW avakeijmevore | TOUT AVAKELMLEVOLT 
N*BLNVWTI fam. 1 1582 2193 33 565 it vg bo arm sy*. 
7” (157. 26) 
mvevpa ayiov] om. aywov N TKTI sa bo it vg arm Cyp. Eus. Cyr. 
10° (18. 19) 
mpo «nov nABov] nAPov zpo evou NSABDKLWXATI fam. 13 (ex. 
124) 543 33 1241 bo Did. 
10" (28. 8) 
onpevov evrorncev] erornoev onnecov KLM W XT fam. 1 1582 2193 
fam. 13 543 565 33 1241 &c. Chr. 
10" (28. 8) 
ovdev] ovde ev WO fam. 1 1582 2193 22 69 124 565. 
12° (49. 24) 
etxev Kat] exwyv NBDLQWO 33 157 565. 
125 (522. 7) 
bvyarep] Ovyarnp ABDKLQXWAATI 565. 
12"° (522. 24) 
mpwrov] mpotepov Y ae. 
14° (441. 2) 
a] ooa © 1 1582 28 348 565 it ug Eus. 
14° (376. 10) 
maTnp pov]om. pou ABD*L VX 1 1582 33 157 565 it ug Cyp. Chr. 
Cyr. 
17° (419. 27) 
mv) 7 &. 
17" (236. 12, 18) 
epxopat] add ovxere ey €v Tw KOGpw Kat Ev TH KOopw eyut Dacr. 
17"" (236. 12, 17) 
Kat eyw] kayw NBC*DLX fam. 1 1582 &c. Cyr. 
19"? (125. 6) 
mapeAaBov] tapadaBovrea N° MNU WTT fam. 1 1582 fam. 13 543 
565 700 &c. sa arm. 
19” (125. 6) 
Tov tnoouv] avrov M fam. 1 1582 fam. 13 543 565. 
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19"7 (125. 6) 
amnyayov] add exeOnxav avtw (tov cravpov) fam. 13 543 788 826 828. 
19"? (125. 6) 
Tov oTavpov avTov] eavtw tov cravpov NLYTIT 579 892 1241 2193 
Cyr. (avtw rov oravpov B X 33). 


The type of text used for John in Origen’s Commentary on Matthew 
dpes not emerge as clearly as in his On Prayer, Against Celsus. 
Probably 19"? (4) may be regarded as a ‘neutral’ reading. The addi- 
tion in 17"' (1) is repeated twice and is definitely a ‘ western’ reading. 
There are five readings which may be regarded as ‘ Caesarean’: 10" (2), 
14°, 19"? (2, 3). It is difficult to say that Origen’s text as a whole is 
either ‘neutral’ or ‘western’. It is probably safe to say that his text is 
‘Caesarean’. In the 65 verses quoted by Origen, there are 78 variants 
which are supported by the TR and other witnesses in addition to 
the 22 variants as given above. The analysis of the total 100 variants 
shows that Origen’s text is closer to 1 and 1582 than to any other 
witnesses. 

The main text of the Berlin edition is based on Codex Monacensis, 
where Origen’s reading (12°) is eywv, but, according to Codex Canta- 
brigiensis, Origen reads eywv xa, as shown in the apparatus of the 
Berlin edition (x. 49). The latter is read only by fam. 1 and 1582 and 
this may have been Origen’s reading. Again, wa o Koopoo morevon 
is given as Origen’s reading of John 17", but the context shows that 
wa Kat 0 Koopoo morevon must have been his reading, and it is 
supported by fam. 1 1582 1321 arm Clem. (see x. 237. 10 ff.). Origen 
reads eavrw tov oravpov (197), but it is quite probable that he 
changed the word order for the sake of emphasis (see context, x. 125). 
Originally his reading may have been tov cravpov eavtw, which is 
supported by fam. 1 1582 565. The addition in 19"? (3) is a remark- 
able ‘Caesarean’ reading. The context reads as follows: xara 7d 
eipnuevov o0trw mapa T@ “Iwavvn “mapadaPdvres odv adbrov éréOnxav 
ait@”’ kai ta ‘Ejjs Ews Tod “drov adrov eora’pwoav”. It is beyond 
doubt that Origen read eve8yxav avtw tov cravpov. This is fully con- 
firmed in the Latin translation : ‘ receperunt ergo Iesum et adduxerunt 
et imposuerunt super eum crucem, et portans crucem suam egressus 
est in locum qui dicitur Calvariae’ (see x. 125). 

The text used by Origen in his Commentary on Matthew presents 
some interesting phenomena. His text of Mark in the Commentary is 
fam. ©.’ His text of Matthew is definitely close to, if not identical 


' Kirsopp Lake, Robert P. Blake, and Silva New, ‘The Caesarean Text of 
the Gospel of Mark’, Harvard Theological Review, xxi (1928), 270-5. 
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with, 1 and 1582." His text of Luke is ‘neutral’.* His text of John, as 
has been shown above, is closely akin to 1 and 1582. Since the text 
used by Origen in his Commentary on Matthew is of the 1-1582 type, 
he may probably have used sometimes the same type of text for John 
while he was composing the Commentary. It seems probable that, 
while he was at work on the Commentary, at some point or other he 
changed his text of John for one of the type of the ‘Caesarean’ text. 


The Text of Fohn in Origen’s ‘ Against Celsus’ 

In this work Origen quotes about 60 verses from John and most of 
them are cited fully. In comparison with his quotations in On Prayer 
and the Commentary on Matthew, we are in a far better position to 
determine his text-type which is clearly shown in the readings that 
depart from the TR and their supporting witnesses. Against Celsus is 
found in vol. i (pp. 51-374) and vol. ii (pp. 1-293) of the Berlin 
edition. Whenever Origen’s reading is supported in his Commentary 
on Fohn (vol. iv of the Berlin edition), such reference is given at the 
end of each reading in parenthesis. 


John 1"° Against Celsus (Berlin ed., vol. i, p. 193, 1. 15). 
6 povoyerna] om. 6 N* BC* L Eus. (Berlin ed., vol. iv, p. 108, |. 27). 
1 (i. 193. 15) 
vioa] Jeoo NBC* L 33 sa bo Iren. Clem. Eus. Cyr. Did. (108. 27; 
461. 30). 
1° (i. 136. 21, 24; ii. 13. 13) 
eornKev] ornxe. BLT 1 1582 Eus. Cyr. (477. 24. 31). 
1°° (i, 136. 21, 24) 
peooo Se] om. 5¢e NBC*LT (94. 14; 140. 13, 17; 146. 12; 148.1; 
477- 24, 31; 497- 15). 
177 (i. 136. 22; il. 13. 14) 
6 omw] om. 6 NB (94. 15; 116. 22; 140. 21; 148. 3). 
177 (ii. 13. 14) 
avtoo eorw] om. NBC*LT WO 1 209 1582 22 33 1241 bo arm sy° 
Cyr. (94. 15; 116. 22; 140. 21). 
177 (i. 136. 22; ii. 13. 14) 
oo eumpoobev pov yeyovev] om. N BC*L TW 1 209 1582 22 33 1241 
2193 sy: bo arm Cyr. (94. 15; 116. 22; 140. 21). 
' K. W. Kim, ‘ The Matthean Text of Origen in his Commentary on Matthew’, 
Journal of Biblical Literature, \xviii (1949), 134. 


* 1] have made a careful study of his quotations from Luke and hope to 
present its evidence in a separate article. 
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1* (i. 99. 5) 
woet] wo NABCEFGLNSTVWO2 22 33 124 565 700 (94. 27). 
13 (i. gg. 6) 
ev vdati] ev tw vdate NS fam. 1 1582. 
1 (i. 99. 13) 
am aprt] om. NBLW 579 1241 it ug sa bo arm Cyr. 
4" (ii. 140. 22) 
mpooxuvngete] mpooxuvyngovar F 69 124 983 bo arm. 
5* (i. 131. 10) 
pwon] pwvoer BDL. 
10° (ii. 219. 19) 
mpo enov nADov] nAPov mpo evov NSABDKLWXATI 33 fam. 13 
(ex. 124) 543 1241 bo Did. 
10° (ii. 219. 20) 
nxovoay] nkovcev L 1071 P*# Did. (48. 26). 
10"° (i. 145. 30) 
efovovav exw tradw] wadw efovorav exw Eus. P® (162. 12; 316. 8). 
14? (ii. 194. 18) 
TogovTov xpovov] TocovTw xpovw ND LQW 850 it ug Iren. Eus. 
16” (i. 129. 3) 
Aeyw vuwv] vuw Aeyw NBLY 118 209 33 579 1241 ug bc e ff* Ath. 
Cyr. . 
16% (i. 128. 13; 129. 10) 
evo tacav Thy adnBeav] evo THv adnevav wacav ABY Eus. Did. 
16°3 (i. 128. 14) 
ooa av] om. avy NBDLW 1 1582 Eus. Ath. Cyr. 
16° (i. 128. 14) 
axovon] axovseee BDE*HWYOY 1 1582 1071 579 &c. vg Eus. 
Ath. Cyr. 
16*5 (i. 358. 23) 
add epxerar] om. aAA NBC*D*LWXY 1 1582 33 69 arm ug sa bo 
abdeg. 
16% (ii. 129. 21; 231. 29) 
efere] exere NABCEGHKLMSUYXWIOATI 22 28 33 565 
700 892 1424 1582 1675 bo Eus. Cyr. 
18! (i. 137. 32) 
efeAOwyv ecrev| e€nADev kar Aeye. BC*D fam. 1 1582 565 acegarm 
sa bo Chr. Cyr. (419. 18). 
18° (i. 137. 32) 
6 enoova] om. BD 435 1170 1689 sy**- a be hr (419. 20). 
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18° (i. 138. 2) 
ort eyw] om. or. NABDLNWXOTI fam. 1 1582 33 565 892 1071 
bo it vg (419. 20). 
187 (i. 138. 4) 

evrov] add wadw D. 
18° (i. 138. 5) 

amexipOn] add avrow DX fam. 1 1582 fam. 13 543 565 &c. sa arm. 
18* (i. 112. 23) 

av or enor nywrilovro] ao enor nywvilovro av NB™™LXW 1 118 

1582 33 fam. 13 543 &c. arm Cyr. (26. 19). 
19* (i. 162. 23) 
avrov] om. A* Eus. 
19* (i. 162. 4-5) 

evdvo] om. e. 

The analysis of the variants given above leads us to conclude that 
Origen’s text in his Against Celsus is definitely ‘neutral’. Most of his 
readings are supported by a great majority of the ‘ neutral’ witnesses; 
some of them are supported exclusively by some ‘neutral’ witnesses, 
as seen in his quotations from John, ch. 1. Some readings are repeatedly 
used in Against Celsus as well as in the Commentary on Fohn. We 
should not overlook the support of Eusebius, Athanasius, Cyril, 
Didymus who are usually regarded as ‘neutral’ witnesses. QT X are 
‘neutral’ in John. 

There is no reading which may be called ‘Caesarean’. 18’ and 19* 
(2) may be called ‘western’, but the omissions in 19 seem to be 
accidental. They are not supported in his Commentary on John where 
he cites John 19*~* in full (iv. 187. 9). As a whole, his text is closer to 
NBL, especially to B, than to any other witnesses. It is important 
to note that Origen’s readings 1°, 1*°, 1°”, 1°, 10°, 18% are found 
also in the portion of his Commentary on Fohn which was completed 
in Alexandria. His readings at 1"*, 1*°, 177, 10°, 18% ° are found also in 
the portion of the Commentary which was completed in Caesarea. 10" 
is an interesting reading which is supported only by Origen, Eusebius, 
and P*. 


Summary 
Origen’s text of John in his Commentary on Matthew is not very 
definite, but it is a little closer to 1 and 1582 than to other witnesses. 
His text of John in On Prayer and Against Celsus is definitely ‘neutral’. 
The most important source for Origen’s text of John is his Com- 
mentary on Fohn. Origen completed the first five books of this work 
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in Alexandria, and the rest in Caesarea. His text of John here was 
briefly examined by Streeter, who asserted that 

‘Origen, so long as he was at work on the Commentary on John, con- 

tinued to use his Alexandrian MS. for John (and in the main, I think, 
for Matthew); and where NB differ, Origen’s MS. of John more often 
agreed with B than with &.’! 
I believe that Streeter makes an accurate observation here. Tasker 
made a rather more detailed study of the text of John in the same 
Commentary and arrived at the same conclusion, that Origen used the 
‘neutral’ text throughout it.* The significance of Tasker’s conclusion 
lies in the fact that Origen used the ‘neutral’ text in Alexandria as 
well as in Caesarea. 

Streeter contended that Origen changed his text when he moved to 
Caesarea from Alexandria in A.D. 231.3 This is true only of his text of 
Mark. At this point he changed his text of Mark from the ‘ neutral’ 
text to the fam. © type of text. It should be noted that the change 
took place at book xi of the Commentary on Fohn, and he continued to 
use the fam. © type of text in all of his works completed in Caesarea. 
His text of Mark in the first five books of the Commentary is not quite 
clear. He used the ‘neutral’ text in books vi-x which were written in 
Caesarea.* This means that Origen continued to use the ‘ neutral’ text 
for Mark for a while and then changed to the fam. © type of text. 

As for Origen’s text of Matthew, he used the ‘neutral’ text in his 
Commentary on Fohn (especially in the portion completed in Caesarea), 
and On Prayer.’ Then he changed to the 1-1582 type of text. This 
change appears clearly in his Exhortation to Martyrdom. He continued 
to use the same type of text in his Homilies on Feremiah, Commentary 
on Matthew, Against Celsus.® 

Origen’s text of Luke remains to be studied, but my examination 
of his quotations from Luke in his Commentary on Matthew shows 
that his text there is ‘neutral’. 

As for his text of John, it seems probable that he used the ‘ neutral’ 
text throughout his life. The evidence found in his Commentary on 
John, On Prayer, Against Celsus indicates that he used the ‘neutral’ 
text in Alexandria as well as in Caesarea. Against Celsus was probably 
the last work which he completed before his death in a.p. 254. The 


* B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (London: Macmillan, 1936), p. 96. 

*R. V. G. Tasker, ‘The Text of the Fourth Gospel used by Origen in his 
Commentary on John’, Journal of Theological Studies, xxxvii (1936), 146-55. 

3 Streeter, op. cit., p. 92. 

4 Lake, Blake, and New, op. cit., pp. 262-70. 

5 I hope to present the evidence in a separate article. 

6 Kim, op. cit., p. 135. 
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evidence in this work shows that he used the ‘neutral’ text toward 
the end of his life. Further, we should remember that Origen took 
many years to complete his Commentary on Fohn. Eusebius says that 
Origen mentions the persecution of Maximin (235-8) in book xxii of 
the Commentary (H.E. vi. 28). This implies that he must have com- 
pleted the work much later than 238. He was interrupted many times 
before he completed it, but it is interesting to discover that in it he 
used the ‘neutral’ text throughout. 

The result of the present study throws new light on the nature of 
Origen’s text of the gospels, of the ‘Caesarean’ text, and of the 
‘neutral’ text. The text of Mark as used by Origen in his works com- 
pleted in Caesarea (from book xi of his Commentary on John onwards) 
may be described by such terms as ‘fam. © text’ or ‘Caesarean text’. 
His text of Matthew as used in Exhortation to Martyrdom, Commentary 
on Matthew, Against Celsus, should be represented only by 1 and 
1582. His text of John as used in his Commentary on Fohn, Against 
Celsus, On Prayer should be represented by N B L 33, especially by B. 
The theory of the so-called ‘Caesarean’ text is based on the textual 
evidence of Origen and Eusebius in Mark. It is now abundantly clear 
that the gospel text of Origen cannot be solved by the ambiguous 
terms, ‘fam. © text’, or ‘Caesarean text’. He used a different text in 
each gospel. We cannot have an accurate picture of the local text of 
Caesarea until the quotations of Origen and Eusebius from all the four 
gospels are completely examined. 

Many questions may be raised about the nature of Origen’s text of 
the gospels. Why did he use a different text in each gospel? He 
definitely changed his text of Mark and Matthew at some point of his 
life in Caesarea. Why did he make such a change in the first two 
gospels, while he does not seem to have done so in the case of the 
fourth gospel? To answer these questions will be the task of many 
years and many minds. For the time being we may make some con- 
jectures. In the first place, Origen may have preferred a certain type 
of text for a certain gospel. If we only knew why he did so! In the 
second place, the variation in his text of the gospels may be due to 
his own recension of them. But there is no specific evidence that he 
made such a recension. In the third place, the difference in his gospel 
texts may be due to a later recension, possibly the so-called Caesarean 
recension by Eusebius and Pamphilus. It is highly suggestive to note 
that the gospel text of Origen and Eusebius is similar in many respects. 

Since the days of Westcott and Hort, Origen has been regarded as 
the most important witness to the ‘neutral’ text. Hort defended the 
general superiority of the text of B. One of the chief arguments which 
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he used in favour of B was that on the whole it was the text used by 
Origen. What Hort said seems to be true with reference to Origen’s 
text of John. And we have clear evidence that Origen used the ‘ neutral’ 
text in Alexandria and in Caesarea. We may raise some more pertinent 
questions. Did the ‘ neutral ’ text originate in Alexandria or in Caesarea? 
Was it brought to Caesarea by Origen from Alexandria? Or vice 
versa? These are the questions that remain to be settled by textual 
critics. Incidentally, we must remember that Origen visited Caesarea 
in 215 or 216 and Antioch in 218 or 219 before he permanently moved 
to Caesarea in 231. - 

It is an interesting fact that the ‘neutral’ text and the ‘Caesarean’ 
text existed side by side in Caesarea. In view of the evidence for 
Origen’s text of John, we can say that the text of John as used by 
Origen in Caesarea is ‘neutral’. The term ‘Caesarean text’ should not 
be used with reference to Origen’s text of John; it should be confined 
to his text of Mark. K. W. Kim 
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On Englishing the Bible. By Ronatp A. Knox. Pp. ix+ ror. 
London: Burns Oates & Washbourne, 1949. 6s. 


It is, no doubt, a matter of common knowledge, at any rate in the 
English-speaking parts of Christendom, that Mgr. Knox has recently 
completed a new translation of the Bible into English. The Old 
Testament occupies two volumes; the New one. As far as I have made 
acquaintance with them I think their contents will stand comparison, 
to say the least, with any English translation which has appeared within 
living memory. The author must be congratulated very warmly on his 
achievement. 

The fact that he has completed his task in nine years seems to me 
to be a remarkable tribute to his industry. But I am not concerned at 
the moment with the result of his labours; only with a little book con- 
sisting of eight papers read, or speeches delivered, to various audiences 
on various occasions, in which he relates the principles by which he 
has been guided, and describes some of the difficulties which he has 
had to overcome. The latter are common more or less to all translators, 
but it is not easy for anyone who has never tried his hand at the business 
to appreciate them. The book is written throughout in the lively, 
vigorous, and lucid style which anyone who has read Reunion All Round 
or Essays in Satire will expect. 

He has grasped the principle of all good translation, namely, that it 
might very well be termed transmutation. That is to say, the translator 
does not want to reproduce the words of his original or to adhere to 
the order in which they are arranged—which might often be impossible. 
What he does want to do is to reproduce the meaning of his original 
in another dress which may be entirely different. For such an under- 
taking (to say nothing of many others) there could be no better 
preparation than the old-fashioned classical schooling which is still to 
be had in one or two places. It is easy to deride, naturally much easier 
than to appreciate, a form of education in which the turning of English 
prose and verse into Greek or Latin prose and verse (and vice versa) 
plays a very large part. But it does teach you to look behind the words 
to their real meaning, and to express that meaning as a Greek, or a 
Roman, or an Englishman as the case may be, would naturally express 
itin his own language. This is seldom easy, and the difficulty is especially 
acute when the translator has to deal with metaphorical or proverbial 
expressions. One example from the Psalter will suffice for illustration. 
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In Ps. 119° the LXX has éyevnOnv cis doxds év waxvn, which St. Jerome 
renders factus sum sicut uter in pruina. That is exact enough as far as 
the words go. So is Mgr. Knox’s ‘Keen frosts shrivel the wine- 
skin’, which is certainly preferable to the ‘I am become like a bottle 
in the smoke’ of the older English versions, if only because to 
the modern reader bottle suggests a glass receptacle which would 
not be affected very deeply by frost or smoke. But even so, how is the 
first half of the verse relevant to the second—‘ Yet do I not forget thy 
commandments’? 

The psalmist obviously means that he is in dire straits of some kind, 
but will not allow this to interfere with his loyalty to God. The analogy 
of the wine-skin which has lost its elasticity and become hard and brittle 
through harsh treatment, whether by cold or heat, was a natural metaphor 
for him to employ. It would be perfectly intelligible to his readers; 
what is the natural one for an Englishman to use? 

As many of our metaphors are drawn from athletic contests (in which 
the Jews did not indulge) or from sea-faring (of which they knew very 
little) we shall have to depart entirely from the psalmist’s form. We 
might say—‘I was at my last gasp’, not thinking of a deathbed, but of 
a runner who will breast the tape in a few strides, if he can hold out 
long enough to take them. Alternatively we might say—‘I had reached 
the bitter end’. I believe that to be the best transmutation of the 
psalmist’s phraseology which can be made in English, and the best 
reproduction of his thought. It is however so idiomatic that the ordinary 
reader might miss the point. A few lines of explanation may therefore 
not be superfluous here. In the nature of things a hawser has two ends; 
the anchor-end (which explains itself) and the bitter-end, which is 
secured to the bitts of the ship. When the bitter-end has been reached 
there is no more to pay out. Nothing further can be done. If the anchor 
is going to drag, drag it must. If the hawser is going to part, part it 
must. If the result will be that the ship will be driven ashore and 
wrecked you must face a disaster which you can do nothing more to 
avert. 

Mgr. Knox makes clear that for him the Bible means the Clementine 
recension of the Vulgate. (His great-grandfather might have thought 
much the same about the Authorized Version.) What he has given us 
is a translation of a translation (which is often not very good), and 
wherever St. Jerome followed the LXX, as he did from time to time 
(especially in the Psalter), not even a translation of the original, but of 
a bad translation of the original. The reader will be well advised to keep 
this fact in mind. 

Mgr. Knox seldom misses an opportunity of ‘depraving’ (to borrow 
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a word from the Elizabethan vocabulary which he dislikes) the Author- 
ized Version. Thus on p. 20 he writes: 


‘The Authorized Version is good English only because English writers 
for centuries have treated it as the standard of good English. In itself 
it is no better than the Douay; Professor Phillimore used to maintain 
that the Douay was better. Only the Douay was written in the language 
of exiles, which became in time an exiled language.’ 


But after all what better criterion of ‘good’ English (or ‘good’ any 
other language) can there be than the consensus of opinion for centuries 
amongst people whose native tongue it is, and who are in the habit of 
writing as well as of speaking it? Whocan say now what is the absolute 
standard of ‘ good’ Latin? Are we to say the speeches of Cicero, or the 
narrative of Livy ? Whatever our choice, can we be sure that a Roman 
would have endorsed it? If we consider epistolary style, can we say 
that the Latin of the letters of the younger Pliny is ‘better’ or ‘ worse’ 
Latin than the cursus Romanus which developed in the papal chancery 
during the Middle Ages? 

It is difficult not to suspect that jealousy has contributed something 
to Mgr. Knox’s dislike of the Authorized Version. It succeeded where 
the Douay failed. Thus on p. 47 he writes: 


‘It is well to remember that the Douay whether in its Martin or in its 
Challoner state has suffered from unfair competition. England has long 
possessed a standardized version of the Bible whose hieratic phrases, 
familiar in days when there was more religion about, have seeped into 
every runnel of our language. Droned into the ears of youth for a matter 
of four centuries, its cadences have come to be accepted as the right 
sort of cadences and are what the ordinary Englishman means by good 
prose. Whether the effect of Bibliolatry on English style has really been 
a gain, Phillimore doubted, and Mr. Somerset Maugham has doubted 
more recently. Certainly it has impoverished our vocabulary, or why 
is Shakespeare such a mass of obsolete words?’ 


Had the Douay achieved a corresponding success it is possible that 
he would have written of its progress with a little more respect. He says 
nothing of the effect which the Authorized Version has had upon English 
religion, which is, after all, more important. It may be doubted whether 
the translators concerned themselves very closely with the possible 
influence of their work on English prose style. 

Some remarks to be found on page 17 are worth quoting for the 
light which they throw on the position of the Bible amongst Roman 
Catholics in England at the present day. 

‘In my experience the laity’s attitude towards the Bible is one of blank 
indifference, varied now and again by one of puzzled hostility. The 
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clergy no doubt search the Scriptures more eagerly. And yet when I 

used to go round preaching a good deal, and would ask the P.P. for 

a Bible to verify my text from, there was generally an ominous pause 

of twenty minutes or so before he returned, banging the leaves of the 

sacred volume and visibly blowing on the top. The new wine of the 

Gospels, you felt, was kept in strangely cobwebby bottles.’ 

Naturally his general attitude is favourable to tradition. To ignore 
tradition really means reducing knowledge to a series of arbitrary 
propositions which can hardly be expected to survive their originators 
for very long. But he must know as well as anybody that one function 
of scholarship is to assay tradition, and an assay will more often than 
not reveal some admixture of base metal with the gold. 

It is not quite clear whether he believes in a Latin original of the 
New Testament. But he would obviously like to do so. It would mean 
that there are likely to be at least some passages where the reading of 
the Vulgate may be considered superior to anything to be found in the 
Greek Manuscripts. This might be extremely convenient, even if the 
Vulgate were derived from the Old Latin, which it would be difficult 
to date much before the last quarter of the second century. 

It is true that the very awkward épyerax of ‘ Mark’ 4* seems to point 
to a Latin archetype. It is just possible to say that an inanimate object 
‘comes’ for a particular purpose when it is brought into the room in 
which it is to be used. But it is much more natural to say that it is sold 
for the purpose for which it was made. Whereby it looks as if our‘ Mark’ 
had venit before him and forgot about the rare and irregular verb veneo 
and thought it was the more familiar venio. But that is too small a 
foundation to carry the structure which Mgr. Knox would like to build 
upon it. It is not difficult to overturn an inverted pyramid. 

I will end by saying that I hope that other readers of the Journal 
will derive as much pleasure as I have done from these lively prolegomena 
to a really valuable and important work. R. H. MALDEN 


The Targum of Isaiah. Edited with a translation by J. F. STENNING. 
Pp. xxvii + 232. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 30s. 


Tuis edition of the Targum of Isaiah is a welcome addition to the 
text-books available for the study of the Targum and especially for 
that of superlinear pointing. It takes its place beside the edition of 
Joshua-Judges by Praetorius (1899-1900) and of Canticles by Melamed 
(1920). 

The printed text in this edition is that of a single Yemenite manu- 
script preserved in the British Museum and dated a.p. 1475. Ten 
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other manuscripts, not all of them complete texts, have been collated 
and their variants incorporated in the apparatus criticus. The English 
translation, which is printed to face the Aramaic text, corresponds to 
the text as determined by the apparatus. It is not always made quite 
clear on what principle one reading has been preferred to another, 
especially in cases where only spelling is involved, but we may be 
grateful for this attempt to recover the original text and pointing of 
the Targum. The present text has been carefully prepared and collated 
and the vowels are clearly printed and easily distinguishable, although 
in many places they have been allowed to slip away from the letter to 
which they properly belong. 

There is a brief but extremely useful introduction giving character- 
istic features of the Targum. In view of the paucity of material in 
English on the Targums one could have wished that the introduction 
had been fuller and had included more information, for example, 
about the theological attitude of the Targum such as the interest in 
the idea of salvation (30", 40%, 50", 60', 61") and in the people of 
God (57, 3774, 403, 56°), and also more details about the manuscripts 
used, their dates, and contents. 


The Book of Daniel. By C. Latrtey, S.J. Pp. liv+142. Dublin: 
Browne and Nolan. 12s. 6d. 


Tuis volume is a further addition to the series of Catholic Commen- 
taries on the books of the Bible, the Westminster Version of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and well deserves its place in the series. The author frankly 
recognizes the difficulties which face the interpreter of the book of 
Daniel and acknowledges it to be an apocalyptic work and therefore, 
on the literary side, to belong to the age of apocalyptic. At the same 
time he is at pains to interpret the book on strictly historical lines, 
and, unless the contrary can be proved, to maintain Daniel’s author- 
ship of it. ‘It is not the purpose of this commentary to explain the 
book simply as an apocalypse, but rather to treat such an interpreta- 
tion as one which can hardly be rejected with absolute certainty. 
Meanwhile the exposition of the book remains historical, but is free 
(it is hoped) from any attempt to conceal or burke the difficulties’ 
(p. xxviii). The author casts many a wistful glance towards an 
interpretation on literary lines. 

The book begins with an introduction which deals with the questions 
of historicity, date, and literary characteristics. On the question of 
language the theory is accepted that some accidental loss from or 
mutilation of an original Hebrew book was made good by insertion 
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from an Aramaic translation, suitable places being found for the 
insertion to begin and end. Fr. Lattey is therefore left free to leave 
the date of the Aramaic portion out of reckoning when considering 
the date of the whole. The discussion on the date of the Hebrew is 
not as full as could have been wished in the circumstances. The 
withdrawal of the Aramaic from the problem of original date removes 
at the same time all the Greek words and all but three of the fifteen 
Persian words and this again simplifies the problem since, according 
to 10°, Daniel was still alive in the third year of Cyrus ‘and a few 
words such as the above (Persian) might easily be picked up at the 
court’ (p. xxi). 

The introduction is followed by an English translation of Daniel, 
including the deutero-canonical sections, and the commentary then 
occupies the rest of the book (pp. 57-131). The notes in the latter are 
concise and to the point and offer the reader useful comments on the 
subject-matter. Of special interest in the notes, apart from the attempt 
to interpret historically, is the application of the principle of ‘com- 
penetration’ to the interpretation of the prophecies of the downfall 
of the persecuting kingdom. This principle enables them to be under- 
stood to refer also to the downfall of antichrist and the establishing of 
the messianic kingdom. 

The deutero-canonical parts, the Song of the Three Holy Children, 
the Story of Susanna, and Bel and the Dragon, are included in the 
commentary in the places which they occupy in the Vulgate, and on 
these sections too the author offers ‘an interpretation upon historical 
lines, without being intended to imply that any other interpretation is 
certainly wrong’ (p. lii). 

The main interest of the commentary for students lies in the honest 
attempt to adhere to the traditional authorship and dating of Daniel. 
The arguments adduced for the historicity of ‘ Belshazzar the king’ 
may serve to illustrate the editor’s general approach. Fr. Lattey 
maintains that the historicity of Belshazzar’s kingship and his relation 
to Nebuchadnezzar, as well as other details, can neither be proved nor 
wholly disproved and that Church tradition may weigh the balance 
in favour of historicity. The following points are raised in the notes. 
Belshazzar undoubtedly exercised royal authority on behalf of Nabunaid 
and was therefore entitled to be called king as he is in Daniel, although 
the title is not attested elsewhere and the cuneiform texts describe him 
as ‘the son of the king’. Nebuchadnezzar is spoken of (57 ") as the 
‘father’ of Belshazzar even by the Queen-mother (but might we not 
expect her to be more accurate ?), and this is explained in the light of 
Hebrew usage which at times could use son for grandson (but always 
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for paternal, not maternal relationship as Belshazzar’s would be on 
Fr. Lattey’s theory here). The Queen-mother, it is argued, merely 
acquiesced in what had become customary. The story of the great 
feast on the eve of Babylon’s downfall and the death of Belshazzar is 
accepted as historical partly by following the accounts of Herodotus 
and Xenophon who speak of feasting and revelry in Babylon and 
partly by allowing for exaggeration typical of oriental propaganda. (Fr. 
Lattey, however, does not dwell on the possible unreliability of the 
Greek historians in this matter.) In all this the author acknowledges 
his debt to Prof. Dougherty’s book Nabonidus and Belshazzar, but does 
not meet Prof. Rowley’s strong and thorough criticisms of that book 
in his article ‘ The Historicity of the fifth chapter of Daniel’, in 7.7.S., 
1931, pp. 12 ff. Had he done so he might have felt it necessary to 
expand his note on 5" (‘thou ... shalt rank as third in the kingdom’), 
dealing not only with the difficulty of ‘ third’ but with what Dr. Rowley 
calls the ‘grim humour’ of the situation in which Belshazzar offers 
Daniel third place in a kingdom about to totter and in which he 
occupies second place only on behalf of his father. Fr. Lattey might 
well have claimed that Daniel did show knowledge of this ‘grim 
humour’ in Daniel’s scornful reply, ‘Thy gifts be to thyself, and 
give thy rewards to another’. But when all the possibilities are weighed 
the burden of proof still falls upon the commentator who seeks to 
prove the historicity of the fifth chapter. L. H. BROCKINGTON 


Prayer in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha: A study in the Fewish 
Concept of God, by NorMAN B. JoHNsoNn. Pp. iv +77. fournal 
of Biblical Literature : Monograyh Series. vol. ii. Philadelphia: 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1948. $1-00. 


THIS monograph gives a collection of material for the study of prayer 
in pre-Christian Judaism in three paris. In the first the author treats 
of ‘the aims of prayer’, the things the Jews prayed for; in the second 
the ‘ means of inducing God to heed the prayers’, and in the third the 
‘responses to the prayers’. Finally we are given a summary of the 
theological conclusions reached by the author. 

It is noteworthy that, except for the two pages given to ‘ pure praise’, 
the monograph is confined to petitionary prayer. On the other hand, 
in the summary Dr. Johnson is concerned only with the theological 
implications of his material. Thus he has sections on the omnipotence, 
the omniscience, and the immanence of God. The study could have been 
rounded off by an examination of the evidence for a doctrine of man 
in his material. 
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In another direction the limitations which the author has placed on 
his work are far too narrow. He has restricted himself to the texts in 
Charles’s Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha. He makes no use, for example, 
of the charming romance ‘The Prayer of Aseneth’, or ‘Joseph and Ase- 
neth’ as it is sometimes called, though its detailed and curious picture 
of repentance from idolatry and conversion to Judaism is accompanied 
by much appropriate prayer. So inflexible is Professor Johnson in 
his practice that he does not use even the first publication in the series 
to which his monograph belongs, C. C. Torrey’s The Lives of the 
Prophets (1946). In this apocryphal text there are references not merely 
to the prayers and signs of the prophets but also, for example, to the 
prayers of Nebuchadnezzar in the more lucid and repentant moments 
of his rustication. 

Within the rigid limits of his work, Professor Johnson has given us 
a useful compilation. 
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Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi Latine secundum 
editionem Sancti Hieronymi ad codicum manuscriptorum fidem 
recensuerunt + IOAANNES WORDSWORTH. . .et | HENRICUS IVLIANVS 


WHITE. . ., im operis societatem adsumtis HEDLEY FRIDERICO 
Davis SPARKS . . . et ARTURO WHITE ADAMS .. ., praeterea 
adiuuante et omnia perlustrante CLAupDIO IENKINS. ... Partis 


tertiae fasciculus secundus Epistula Iacobi Recensuit H.F.D.S., 
Epistula Petri Prima, Epistula Petri Secundi Recensuit H.F.D.S., 
Epistula lohannis Prima, Epistula Iohannis Secunda, Epistula 
Iohannis Tertia Recensuit A.W.A., Epistula Iudae Recensuit 
H.F.D.S., Pp. 229-405. Oxonii: e Typographeo Clarendoniano, 


1949. 218. 
Tuis fascicule of Wordsworth and White (= WW) is constructed in 
the same way as its predecessors (cf .7.7..S. xxxix. 68 f., xl. 405 f., xliii. 
98 f.). It has a wealth of evidence for the Old Latin as well as for the 
Vulgate Catholic Epistles. We may, however, note the following points 
where improvement is possible. The important palimpsest, Weissen- 
burgensis 76 (A.D. c. 500), has not been used (Texte und Arbeiten, i, 
Heft 26-28, Beuron, 1936). It contains much of 1, 2 Peter and 1 John 
in an Old Latin text and parts of James in a mixed text. Other material 
for the Latin text of the Catholic Epistles is to be found occasionally 
in the same series, which seems to have been completely overlooked 
in WW. Thus the Pauline texts in Heft 14-20, 25 have not been cited. 
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The editors have not used the Luxeuil lectionary (saec. viii). quoted 
in WW iii. 1 (Acts) and recently edited as Collectanea Biblica Latina, 
vii. The Turin codex, Biblioteca Nazionale F. iv. 24 (saec. viii) has 
2 Peter 1-2"3 in an interesting text. 

The Vienna edition has been used for those works of St. Ambrose 
which have appeared in it and the Venetian edition of 1748 for the 
remainder, but, though much of St. Augustine has been published in 
the Vienna Corpus, the editors of WW always quote him from the 
Benedictine edition of 1679. This practice, already adversely criticized 
in 7.T.S. xliii. 99, has led to some forty-four errors and omissions in 
the present fascicule in presenting the evidence from St. Augustine. 
The shortcoming is twofold. First, St. Augustine’s works are not always 
cited according to the best editions. Secondly, some of his works are 
not used at all. Since the Benedictine edition some 136 sermons of 
St. Augustine have been discovered and published, and 24 sermons have 
been re-edited with enlarged or considerably improved texts.’ Among 
the readings omitted are the following in James: 15 sapientiam, 13 
enim] om., 2*° quoniam] quia, 3° in membris nostris constituitur, 
3° ueneni mortiferi, 3? hominem qui factus est ad imaginem dei, 
4° et belligeratis . . . postulatis] om., 43 consumamini, 4’ igitur] om.” 

As eight Oxford manuscripts have been collated for Bede’s commen- 
tary we have Bede’s evidence in a more reliable form than hitherto. 
Other Latin commentaries, however, have been neglected. The failure 
to quote the Latin version of Clement of Alexandria’s notes may be 
venial, but more serious is the omission of the commentary published 
in Spicilegium Casinense, 111, Pars Prior (1897), 205-60, Hilarit 
Tractatus in Septem Epistolas Canonicas. This work occurs in a ninth- 
century manuscript and there are independent extracts in another of 
the tenth. It is probably not later than the middle of the fifth century 
and the Benedictine editors have suggested that it may be the work of 
Hilary of Arles. As it goes through the Catholic Epistles systematically 
it is equivalent to a fifth-century manuscript and has a text half-way 
between the Vulgate and the Old Latin. 

One or two details in the apparatus may mislead. The symbols for 
Greek minuscules are those used in Tischendorf’s Editio Octava Critica 


t Compare G. Morin, Sancti Augustini Sermones post Maurinos Reperti, 1930 
(Miscellanea Agostiniana, i), and de Ghellinck, Patristique et Moyen Age, ii. 
87 f., especially 87, note 2, and in addition for the republished sermons, Rev. 
Bénéd. vii, tog-16 (sermon cxi), Iviii. 23-52 (sermons lx and ccclxxxix), and 
Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, i (Testi e Studi, cxxi), 247-64 (sermon ccliv). 

2 T owe the details about the readings of St. Augustine which have been over- 
looked to the Rev. G. G. Willis who is engaged in research on St. Augustine’s 
text of the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. 
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Maior. Thus at 1 Peter 4" we have a reference to N A B.9, 13, 73 
(=Gregory 398, 33, 436). Here we cannot be expected at once to 
recognize in 13 the distinguished cursive now generally known as 33 
(e.g. in Nestle, Merk, and Souter). When the first fascicule of WW was 
issued in 1889 it was natural to employ Tischendorf’s symbols, but 
fashions have so far changed that their use to-day is a real inconvenience. 
Another point may be noticed here. At 1 John 4° we read ‘cum gr. 
omn. & 17) 6uodoyet’. There is, however, Greek evidence for the other 
reading 6 Avec. It is discussed by Socrates, Hist. Eccles. vii. 32, and 
ascribed to Irenaeus, Origen, and Clement in a Greek scholion to 
1739 ad loc. 

We must not judge this fascicule of WW as though it were a thesaurus 
of the Latin versions of the Catholic Epistles as a whole. It is a part 
of a critical edition of the Vulgate New Testament which provides us 
incidentally with the fullest and most serviceable assembly of informa- 
tion on the Latin New Testament that we have. If we have called 
attention to a few major omissions, we must also recognize how much 
we are indebted to the editors’ industry and energy. It may not be out 
of place to state how much profit and instruction the reviewer has re- 
ceived from WW ii., a work whose value for the study of the New 
Testament text has not been sufficiently realized. The Clarendon Press 
also must be praised for its perseverance in this work of scholarship 
and its art as revealed in the present fascicule. G. D. KILpatrick 





Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, by W. D. Davies. Pp. ix + 376. London: 
S.P.C.K., 1948. 27s. 6d. 


Tuis is Dr. Davies’s first large contribution to New Testament studies, 
and it may be said at the outset that it is of a quality to maintain and 
even to enhance the repute of British scholarship in this field. It would 
do credit to a scholar of much longer standing and greater experience 
than Dr. Davies; and coming from a younger man it commands the 
highest praise and arouses the liveliest hopes. 

The main thesis of the book is, in the author’s own words, ‘that 
Paul belonged to the main stream of first-century Judaism, and that 
elements in his thought, which are often labelled as Hellenistic, might 
well be derived from Judaism’. In order to establish this contention 
Dr. Davies considers in detail the leading conceptions of Pauline 
theology. We begin with the universal human predicament; mankind 
Jew and Gentile alike enmeshed in the flesh and enslaved to Sin. From 
that we pass to the idea of a universal deliverance for mankind, with 
Christ as the second Adam restoring what had been lost by the first. 
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Next there is a study of the notion of an elect people within the race, 
and of the problems that inevitably arise when election is construed in 
terms of nationalism. Up to this point the discussion is concerned with 
human affairs in the widest sense, the state of the world and the relations 
of special social groups to one another and to the rest of mankind. We 
now turn to matters which more closely concern the religious experience 
of individuals: justification (ch. 5) and sanctification (ch. 6). This is 
followed by three valuable studies of Pauline Christology (chs. 7-9). 
The first of these starts from the Jewish personification of wisdom and 
the identification of wisdom with the Torah. It leads to the conception 
of Christ as not so much the new Law-giver as the new Law ; and issues 
in the reassertion of the claims of natural theology as against Barth. 
The way in which this matter is put on pp. 175 f. is both challenging 
and timely. The second Christological topic is ‘the Lord the Spirit’. 
Here the conclusion is reached that there is in Paul ‘ not only a “ Christi- 
fying ” of the Spirit but also a “ Christifying”’ of the Torah; Spirit and 
Torah for Paul are coincident as it were in Christ’ (p. 223). The third 
study deals with the death of Christ and the conception of a suffering 
Messiah. Dr. Davies thinks it ‘at least possible that the conception of 
a suffering Messiah wasnot unfamiliar to pre-Christian Judaism’ (p. 283). 
Chapter 10 is devoted to Pauline eschatology, and is followed by three 
appendixes. In the third of these the author thoughtfully provides the 
original texts of a number of the less accessible pieces of Rabbinical 
evidence cited in the course of his argument. The work ends with a 
bibliography and nine excellent indexes. 

The treatment throughout is in the best traditions of scholarship. 
The author has clearly given himself not only to a survey of the rele- 
vant literature on his subject, but also to a profound study of the original 
documents both Christian and Jewish; and almost every page bears 
evidence of the fruitfulness of this close application to the texts them- 
selves. Even where we feel bound to disagree, we are constantly aware 
that we are not dismissing opinions picked up at second-hand, but 
mature judgements based on first-hand study of the evidence and only 
to be upset by better judgements on equally solid foundations. There 
are several points on which I am not able to follow Dr. Davies all the 
way. On p. 43, for example, he deals with the question of the Jewish 
priesthood in relation both to the Pharisaic movement and to the early 
Church, and commits himself to the statement that ‘the priests were 
usually Sadducean’. This I do not believe. The upper ranks of the 
hierarchy, the High-Priest and his immediate entourage no doubt be- 
longed to the Sadducean party; but the great mass of the rank and file 
priests, who were only ‘in residence’ for a couple of weeks in the 
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course of the year, were in a very different category. And we know that 
some priests were Pharisees. 

A larger issue, on which I am not at all convinced, is that of the belief 
in asuffering Messiah ia pre-Christian Judaism. Here the author (p. 283) 
places his main reliance on the Similitudes of Enoch, and in particular 
on the parallels between passages in Enoch describing the Son of Man 
and passages in Deutero-Isaiah describing the Servant. These parallels 
are given on p. 279; and I must confess that I find them unimpressive. 
They touch only on generalities and nowhere do they seem to me to 
establish the slightest contact between the Son of Man in Enoch and the 
suffering of the Servant in Isaiah. The Servant is a tragic figure: the 
Enochic Son of Man is not. Equally the Messiah of Pss. Sol. xvii f. is 
not; and it still seems likely that Pss. Sol. give the Pharisaic idea of 
the Messiah in the first century B.c. The weight of the evidence seems 
to me to be against the view that pre-Christian Judaism entertained 
the idea of a suffering Messiah. 

Finally, 1 would draw attention to a sentence near the end of the 
concluding section of the book (p. 324). Here the author says, ‘ while... 
our study has led us to the recognition of Paul’s debt to Rabbinic 
Judaism, it has also led us to that challenge which Pauline Christianity, 
and indeed all forms of essential Christianity, must issue to Judaism 
no less than to other religions ; what think ye of Christ?’ The import- 
ance of this statement is, I think, twofold. It implies a recognition of 
the principle, often too little recognized in recent times, that ‘ die Kraft 
einer Religion liegt nie in dem, was sie mit andern gemein, sondern in 
dem, was sie fiir sich hat’.' In the last analysis the importance of Paul 
lies less in what he has in common with Judaism (still less with Hellenistic 
mystery-cults) than in what is peculiar and distinctive in his religion. 
And secondly, it is clear that the distinctive thing about Christianity, 
including Pauline Christianity, is, in the words of Bishop Lightfoot, 
‘neither a dogmatic system nor an ethical code, but a Person and a 
Life’. It is one of the great merits of this book that, amid all the de- 
tailed comparisons of Pauline and Rabbinical doctrines, it never loses 
sight of this cardinal fact. T. W. MANson 


The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic Fathers. By T. F. TORRANCE. 
Pp. vi+ 150. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 12s. 6d. 

Tuis is a difficult book to review. On the one hand there is sound 

scholarship and clear and able presentation, on the other hand a set 


__ ? K. Holl,‘ Urchristentum und Religionsgeschichte’ in Gesammelte Aufsatze, 
ii. 9. 
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of premisses which are ostensibly drawn from the New Testament but 
appear only partially true and become positively misleading when 
applied to the study of the Apostolic Fathers. 

The author presented this work for the Degree of Doctor in Theo- 
logy at the University of Basel, and his place as a learned and deter- 
mined Barthian has long been clear to those who have the good fortune 
to know him personally and as editor of the Scottish fournal of Theology. 
His book raises two probiems, only the first of which has been mooted 
in the past, the adequacy of the Barthian exegesis of the New Testa- 
ment and its application to the Christian Fathers. 

Dr. Torrance insists upon regarding the New Testament almost 
exclusively through Pauline eyes and through the eyes of a Paul 
interpreted along the lines of Karl Barth at that. The result recalls 
Luther’s deliberate setting aside of the Epistle of St. James, Marcion’s 
Paulinistic New Testament Canon, and other movements of a highly 
selective character. Pauline theology, though by far the greatest, is not 
the only stream of thinking in the New Testament, nor (be it said) does 
St. Paul himself sufficiently make consistency a virtue. 

The points which Dr. Torrance regards as the principal falls from 
Grace on the part of the Apostolic Fathers are a curious and illuminat- 
ing list. 

(a) Grace must always be thought of as deriving from Jesus Christ 
and especially from His atoning death. Even the association of the 
Grace with the Spirit which, as the author admits, is characteristic of 
the Apostolic Fathers appears suspect to him, first because of the 
Hellenistic associations of xdapis but principally because the close 
association of the Spirit and the Church is the first step towards the 
‘ecclesiasticisation’ of the concept of Grace which leads to the doc- 
trine of gratia-infusa. But there is some doubt whether this argument 
from the silence of the New Testament (or its virtual silence, for 
Dr. Torrance in a footnote to page 33 does quote the only two passages 
in the New Testament in which ydpis as distinct from yapiopara is 
predicated of the Spirit of God) is really justified. The Pauline doctrine 
of the relation between Christ and the Spirit is not so clear-cut that 
much can be safely built upon it. The reviewer has a certain sympathy 
with Dr. Torrance’s dislike for the concept of gratia-infusa, at least as 
it has often been expressed, but he has always found in the close 
association of Grace and the Spirit which Dr. Torrance discovers 
readily enough among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers a real 
sheet anchor against the deficiencies of this view. 

(6) ‘ Unevangelical nomism’ or a legal handling of the Gospel. But 
there are clear traces of this within the non-Pauline parts of the New 
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Testament itself. Luther’s instinct was not wrong in finding it, for 
example, in the Epistle of St. James, and what does Dr. Torrance make 
of some of the material peculiar to Matthew where the combination 
of anti-Judaism with an essential continuity of spirit with Judaism 
which he finds characteristic of the Didache may be clearly seen? 
This unevangelical nomism apparently penetrates into the very gospels 
themselves. 

(c) ‘Moral activism.’ Dr. Torrance finds most uncongenial the stress 
upon what man must do which characterizes the Apostolic Fathers. He 
would no doubt regard the familiar distinction between once-born and 
twice-born experience and theology as much too subjective to represent 
his point of view. But once-born as well as twice-born theology has its 
warrant in the New Testament (James, 1 Peter, material peculiar to 
Matthew) and even within Paul himself (‘Work out your own salvation 
in fear and trembling for it is God that worketh in you’). His response 
to an anti-activist objector in the Epistle to the Romans is prompt and 
decisive. 

(d) Stress on salvation as future rather than present. This appears 
once again to be rather an overstatement of the difference between 
the New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers. It is evident at the 
outset that the Apostolic Fathers already possessed something which 
made them Christians and not Jews or pagans at a period in which the 
Church was a small minority always liable to persecution. St. Polycarp 
at his martyrdom does not speak wholly in terms of the future. ‘ Eighty 
and six years have I served Him and shall I deny the Lord who bought 
me?’ And words like hope and endurance, characteristic both of ex- 
pectation and moral effort, are far more prominent in the New Testa- 
ment than Dr. Torrance would imply. It is too facile a distinction 
to over-emphasize the difference between the present enjoyment of 
salvation characteristic of the New Testament and the looking forward 
to the future salvation which is held to be the beginning of the de- 
clension from the New Testament standards that characterizes the 
Apostolic Fathers. Dr. Torrance shows himself a stern critic of the 
numerous passages in the Apostolic Fathers in which salvation is 
associated with the imitation of Christ (see page 67). In the light of 
Pauline passages such as 1 Cor. 4, 11', Eph. 5', 1 Thess. 1°, it is not 
at all clear that such a criticism is really justified. Nor is the principle 
that the doctrine of salvific imitation must inevitably exclude the doc- 
trine of Grace really either self-evident or necessarily true. 

(e) Soteriology. Here Dr. Torrance demands a vicarious doctrine of 
the death of Christ of so narrowly conceived a character that even the 
vicarious elements in the ‘Christus Victor’ tradition do not seem to 
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satisfy him. He maintains (p. 61) that it is a matter in this tradition of 
victory over world powers rather than over sin—and that in itself will 
not do. But it will do for St. Paul, for it represents at least a major 
tendency in his teaching about the Cross. 

That the treatment of the Apostolic Fathers on this point is the 
principal count of his indictment against them is made clear by his 
italicized statement on page 137 ‘the most astonishing feature was the 
failure to grasp the significance of the death of Christ’. This is true 
only with reservations. If it means a failure to understand the Cross 
from the standpoint of one who interprets St. Paul through the eyes 
of the Reformers, ancient and modern, the charge is true but not 
substantial. If it is implied that St. Paul himself had a clear-cut doc- 
trine of the Cross, this implication is hardly borne out by the facts. 
St. Paul has many impressions, mainly Biblical, but they do not appear 
worked out in any such unitary fashion as would justify a charge against 
the Apostolic Fathers for having abandoned what was held by their 
great predecessor. 

Dr. Torrance is quite right to note as many others have done before 
him the relaxation of tempo in the Apostolic Fathers as compared with 
the Pauline theology. But it may be doubted whether he has allowed 
as fully as he should for their dependence upon parts of the New 
Testament which are not dominated by Pauline thought and, still 
more, whether the particular charges which he brings against the 
Apostolic Fathers are either in the light of the New Testament or of 
their own content justifiable. 

The plain fact is that Reformed Theology with its ‘doctrine of the 
leap’ virtually from the New Testament to the Reformation, apart 
from a possible halting-place at St. Augustine, is not the system best 
adapted to offer an interpretation of the Patristic period, and this 
last essay in this direction raises the doubt whether the author has 
sufficiently considered if the logic of his position does not involve 
either the jettisoning of tendencies within the New Testament or the 
modification of the criteria upon which he judges the Apostolic Fathers. 

Apart from these defects, serious enough in all conscience, the 
scholarship of the book is competent and there are many illuminating 
discussions of individual points. Dr. Torrance has evidently made 
himself much at home with the Apostolic Fathers and has read most 
of the important literature on the period. His work is more successful 
as a quarry than as an edifice, for its collection and discussion of 
material than for either its premisses or its conclusion. 

H. E. W. TuRNER 
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The Biblical Theology of Saint Irenaeus, by JouN Lawson. Pp. xvi 
+ 308. London: Epworth Press, 1948. 21s. 


Mr. Lawson concludes his book with a passage in which he declares 
that the fact that Irenaeus should ‘ be found so authentic and Apostolic 
a Christian is most significant’. It is left to the reader to formulate for 
himself that of which it is significant. But it is quite likely that the 
reader will wish first to answer the question, ‘Of what is Mr. Lawson’s 
book significant?’ 

Mr. Lawson is a Methodist Minister who in his college days dis- 
covered the interest of Patristics, and was attracted to Irenaeus by the 
verdicts Irenaeus ist Biblicist (Seeberg) and Irenaeus ist Schrifttheologe 
(Frick). So the study of this Father came to be the hobby of some 
years of ministerial life. Appraisements of Irenaeus by every author 
within reach were read, and patiently reviewed in reference to the text 
of Irenaeus. For one who had not begun life in literary studies (Mr. 
Lawson is B.Sc., Agriculture) this must have meant a heavy dose of 
linguistic discipline. But it means in the upshot that Mr. Lawson is a 
competent student of Patristics, and that the work under review is 
sound all through. For this painstaking and balanced character it can 
safely be commended to learners, who will find, on the one hand, 
summaries of such writers as Duncker and Beuzart, and on the other, 
careful surveys of the teaching of Irenaeus on Recapitulation, the Image 
and Likeness of God, and Salvation. At times the reader may be 
tempted to feel that Mr. Lawson is too much the champion of Irenaeus. 
But it is only fair to recall that, from the Reformed side, the fidelity 
of Irenaeus to the ideas of the Apostle of the Gentiles has been the 
subject of criticism too little enlightened by appreciation. 

In Mr. Lawson’s eyes the prime conviction of Irenaeus is the 
charisma veritatis conferred upon the aposties (as upon the Old Testa- 
ment writers) and continued to the whole collective body of those who 
live in the apostolic tradition, nourished by study of the Scriptures. 


Apostolic writings (inclusive of four gospels—Irenaeus shows no sign. 


of knowing any others) combine with the Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment to form the Bible of Irenaeus. There is, for him, no separate 
question of a New Testament Canon, since whatever is apostolic is 
canonical. Mr. Lawson exemplifies the exegesis of Irenaeus, first of 
Isaiah and then of the Epistle to the Romans. It is seen to be under 
that dominance of allegorism which is characteristic of second-century 
exegesis, and left everyone at the mercy of his own subjectivity. 
Irenaeus sees the remedy for this in the living voice of that collective 
body which exhibits the charisma veritatis. This body is empirically 
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recognized, as the wide travels and contacts of Irenaeus had shown 
him. Of Irenaeus’ own exegesis Mr. Lawson asserts that, despite the 
weakness of his powers in finding the natural sense of the Old Testa- 
ment, he has grasped the Hebraic concept of the Living God and 
translated it into his own doctrine of the Two Hands of God. Mr. 
Lawson defends this doctrine from the charge of modalism. He finds 
the Recapitulation-doctrine of Irenaeus genuinely Pauline, and more 
so than the theology of some of his critics. In fact he questions whether 
St. Paul teaches either original guilt or a substitutionary doctrine of 
atonement, and therefore does not find Irenaeus at fault in some points 
where his critics do. 

Mr. Lawson admits that Irenaeus speaks of the death of Christ 
without the warmth of evangelical piety. But he discerns the doctrine 
to which Irenaeus kindles emotionally to be that of the chiliastic 
foretaste of eternal salvation. That is to him no matter for allegorical 
interpretation, but only for literal faith. The chiliastic hope throws its 
light back on his anthropology and so upon his Christology and soterio- 
logy. Thus, as he weighs the teaching of Irenaeus over portion after 
portion of the doctrinal field, Mr. Lawson finds the apostolic religion 
to be surprisingly complete in the mind and heart of the first Old 
Catholic Father. If Catholicism had continued as Irenaeus understood 
it, one may paraphrase Mr. Lawson as saying, there would have been 
no Protestants. So here, perhaps, is the answer to our question about 
significance. The significance of this book is in its demonstration that 
an appreciative study of the Fathers can widen the student’s Christian 
fraternity without drawing him away from his primary Christian con- 
victions. And the significance of Irenaeus, as Mr. Lawson expounds 
him, is that he encourages belief in a charisma veritatis for those who 
listen to the living voice of the Church and study the Scriptures. 


An Approach to Christology, by A. R. Vine, D.D. Pp. 492. 
London: Independent Press, 1948, 215. 


THE easiest way to represent and explain the character of this book is 
by reference to its author’s intellectual pilgrimage. Dr. Vine graduated 
Bachelor of Science, and then, after entering upon Christian ministry, 
interested himself in the history of ‘Nestorian’ Christianity in the 
East. This interest bore fruit in his Nestorian Churches (1937) in which 
he traced that history from the Persian schism to the modern Assyrian 
Christians. Latterly he has evidently been labouring to work out a 
modern scientific Christian philosophy. Hence the form of the work 
under review, which consists of two Parts and an appendix: Part I being 
on the Christology of Nestorius, while Part II sketches a Christian 
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comprehension of the universe, conceived as process informed by divine 
purpose, with man as its crown, in which the metaphysic of incarna- 
tion which Dr. Vine believes he has established as that of Nestorius 
provides the guiding principle. Finally, there are 63 pages of Notes on 
the Bazaar of Heracieides. 

The surviving ipsissima verba of Nestorius show him to have been 
misrepresented by his ecclesiastical opponents, but are often difficult 
to clothe with intelligible meaning. The greater proportion comes to 
us in Syriac translation, and not in the Greek which Nestorius spoke. 
Moreover Syriac is a tongue not well tempered to metaphysical refine- 
ment. The blame for misunderstandings must, however, lie primarily 
upon Nestorius himself, whom a kind of arrogance prevented from 
taking pains to be understood by those who did not think exactly like 
himself. Dr. Vine’s plan for making Nestorius intelligible is to frame 
a metaphysic in accord with the more comprehensible passages and 
adapt it progressively, by study of the historical remains of Nestorius, 
to accord with his expressions, until nothing remains uninterpreted. 
The reader must not disguise from himself the fact that the result of 
such a method may not be history. Nevertheless, broadly speaking, 
this work should advance our actual understanding of Nestorius. Dr. 
Vine describes the Christ of Nestorius as a voluntary syntactical unity. 
The body from Mary, with its centrum vitae, afforded to God the Word 
an allogenous manward prosopon. The enemies of Nestorius stigmatized 
this prosopon as a man Jesus. But Dr. Vine thinks that, for Nestorius, 
this man Jesus was a potentiality never actualized. God the Word, 
concentrating his action within the prosopon of incarnation, supplied 
that which would, had the self-impartation ceased, have constituted 
the fruit of Mary a particular man. So Dr. Vine suggests that had 
Jesus worshipped Satan in the wilderness the tragedy of Adam would 
have been repeated. His human consciousness, however, clave in 
obedience to God. So he remained, and remains, not a man but unique 
man-God. 

We cannot be quite certain how much of this is Nestorius. For 
example, Dr. Vine assumes that, at the empneusis, the existence of 
Adam was linked with that of God only momentarily (p. 155). On 
that ground he establishes a difference between Adam and Christ. 
But of this notion there is no clear trace in Nestorius. For him Adam 
was a ‘First Christ’ who fell, while Christ is the Second Adam who 
did not fall. Adam seems, for Nestorius, to have been man, not a man, 
till he fell. Christ who did not fall was and is man, but never a man, 
though theoretically he might so have become. If this is so, Dr. Vine 
is justified in saying that Nestorius held Jesus to be potentially but 
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not actually a man, though how Nestorius related that notion to Christ 
being the Second Adam must remain in doubt. 

Dr. Vine continues that manhood is the autogenous prosopon of 
Jesus, and God the Word his allogenous prosopon. Conversely he is 
allogenous prosopon to God the Word. And Christhood (or incarnation) 
presents a prosopon of union, since, voluntary (i.e. not natural, or 
compulsive) as is the syntactical union of God and man in Christ, it 
is true and enduring union. 

In Part II, Dr. Vine acknowledges that, in framing his Christian 
philosophy, the part played by postulates is far from minimal, and 
that the result is conservative of Christian orthodoxy. We must how- 
ever note a gap, from the point of view of such orthodoxy. The descent 
into Hades, the resurrection appearances, and the state of Christ in 
glory, are not mentioned. On p. 367 we read ‘God the Word retained, 
and we dare think retains, his human endohypostasis with his own 
hypostasis’. How far this is meant to cover the gap is not clear, for 
on p. 196 we read: ‘After the earthly life of Jesus Christ was over, 
God the Word continued as a prosopon, a hypostasis, of the Trinity, 
though, in honoured remembrance of the period when he was in 
prosopic union with his adopted humanity, it is still right and fitting 
to call him Jesus Christ’. Elsewhere Dr. Vine speaks as if death ended 
the manhood and released God the Word from that allogenous prosopon. 
So, on p. 161, we read: ‘If God the Word endured the syntactic union 
until this disintegration (i.e. Christ’s death), he would thereafter be 
again God the Word without self-limitation in the syntax’. Here Dr. 
Vine is perhaps being driven by his own formula, ‘the potentially 
separate man Jesus’. It is doubtful if Nestorius, in his striving to 
establish the permanence of the manhood, attained this hypothetical 
conception. We may note Nestorius’ own words, in Sermo X, ‘it is 
impossible for the Word to do anything apart from the manhood, 
seeing that it is conjoined to him to the very last degree’. He can 
therefore hardly have regarded incarnation in the episodic light that 
Dr. Vine seems to. Indeed, the desire to exonerate Nestorius from 
the charge of making two sons of God can easily bring one to the 
verge of Apollinarianism, and Dr. Vine may run that risk. And this 
observation may point us to the fact that the discipline peculiar to 
Dogmengeschichte is different from that of dogmatic theology. But 
though the historical fact should be that, for all his disclaimers, 
Nestorius thought in terms of a supreme Saint Jesus, rather than of 
a potential man Jesus who never became actual, readers of Part I of 
Dr. Vine’s book will find themselves drawn to rethink Christology 
from the Nestorian angle. Of the merits of Part II, the present reviewer 
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is not qualified to say more than that it is most interesting and sug- 
gestive. W. TELFER 


Tertullian’s Treatise against Praxeas. By Ernest Evans, D.D. 
Introduction, Text, Commentary and notes. Pp. 342. S.P.C.K. 
215. 

Tue S.P.C.K. is to be congratulated on the production of a book of 

real scholarship in so attractive a form and at so cheap a price. It is 

safe to predict that this will be the standard work for many years. The 
introduction of eighty-five pages is the most valuable part of the work 
and gives the historical background of the treatise, which is a vindica- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity. Tertullian’s argument is cogent 
and closely packed. His Latin is crabbed and provincial, and he uses 
ordinary words in senses not usually associated with them. The bibli- 
cal quotations are interesting and abundant and repay comparison with 
the later Vulgate. As regards the text, Dr. Evans has made some valuable 
suggestions, and but for a scholar’s modesty might have done even 
more to improve it. He is an example of that rare phenomenon, a 
theologian and a lexicographer in one, while at the same time he is no 
mean metaphysician and can, therefore, revel in Tertullian’s kair- 
splittings which he usually manages to straighten out. I have detected 
only one error. At the end of ch. 8. ‘tertius enim est spiritus a Deo et 
filio, sicut tertius a radice frutex . . .’ is translated by Dr. Evans: ‘ For 
the Spirit is third with God and his Son, as the fruit out of the shoot 
is third from the shoot.’ But the same preposition can hardly have 
had two meanings in the same sentence, and therefore ‘with’ should 
be ‘from’, the connective idea being procession or precedence, not 
coexistence (or co-equality). Dr. Evans devotes five full pages to 

Tertullian’s debt to his predecessors, chiefly Greek Fathers, and has 

an illuminating note on the Logos and the Incarnation. Sometimes Dr. 

Evans becomes very minute, e.g. p. 52, |. xi. ‘ We shall therefore suspect 

that the difference between status and substantia is that the former 

means “‘existence’’, while the latter means the existent thing, i.e. if 
substantia is indicated by the existential verb, status represents the 
copula in so far as it attaches attributes which are permanent’, I suspect 
that Dr. Evans in spite of his name is a Scot! Again on p. 53, once 
more under substantia, he has a very subtle note on the nature of 

‘body’. ‘ Tertullian was unable to conceive of existence except as in 

some sense involving corporeity. But it does not follow that “ body” in 

the sense intended is necessarily material. There is therefore a substance 
which though, being real, it may be described as corpus sui generis, 
is nevertheless not material.’ The same idea is to be found in Novatian 
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and need not be regarded as an over-subtle theological refinement if 
we bear in mind that the latest scientific theories in physics seem to 
point in the same direction. Truly, history repeats itself. 

Austin H. Bircu 


Entretien d’Origéne avec Heéraclide et les évéques ses collégues sur 
le Pére, le Fils, et Padme, ed. J. SCHERER. Pp. viii + 198, pls. 4. 
(Publications de la Société Fouad I de Papyrologie, Textes et 
Documents, IX.) Cairo: 1949. 


ENOUGH has already been reported (e.g. by O. Guérard in the Revue 
d'histoire des religions, Jan. 1946, pp. 84 ff.) about the very important 
discovery of theological papyri made near Cairo in 1941 to arouse the 
keenest interest and to cause the publication of this material to be awaited 
with eager anticipation. The appearance of a new work of Origen is in 
itself an event of major importance, and although the Dialogue which is 
now presented to us is by no means a theological treatise of the first rank, 
it is of special interest as an example of a branch of Origen’s work of 
which Eusebius affords us brief notices (H.E. 6. 33, 37), but of which 
no actual specimen had survived; it also provides some exceedingly 
illuminating information, not only, as might be expected, about the 
thought of Origen and the methods which he adopted in face-to-face 
argument with his theological opponents, but also about the general 
lines on which the Church of the third century worked out the solution 
to its problems of doctrine. 

M. Schérer has produced a thoroughly satisfactory edition of this 
document. A full introduction, containing a detailed description of the 
papyrus and historical comments, is followed by a transcript, a text 
with critical apparatus and fairly full notes (with an accompanying 
French translation), an excellent Greek index, and four reproductions, 
printed by the Oxford University Press, of leaves of the manuscript. 

The first section includes some valuable comments on the light 
thrown by this papyrus on certain aspects of ancient book production, 
and useful notes on the varied and often unsatisfactory character of the 
additions and corrections which have been inserted into it by various 
hands, presenting textual problems which will require much further 
study. It would have been interesting to have had some further com- 
ments on the date of the papyrus, which is assigned on palaeographical 
grounds roughly to the end of the sixth century—surely a remarkable 
time for the recopying of a relatively minor work of Origen. 

A good historical and doctrinal commentary on the contents of the 
work picks out and examines most of the salient points of interest in 
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the text. The ‘conference’ consists of three main parts. In the first 
Origen argues against Heraclides on the divinity of the Son. Heraclides, 
whose views may well have some affinity with those of Beryllus of 
Bostra, is too much of a ‘monarchian’, or at least (for he formally 
denies any actual identity of the Persons) a ‘monist’, theologian to be 
able easily to accept Origen’s assertion, od devoidayovotpev mH peév 
eimeiv Sv0 Oeovs, wi Sé eimeiv Eva Oedv. The latter view having been 
stated and defended, Origen draws some practical consequences of his 
doctrine, so far as they affect liturgical worship. The section concludes 
with an argument against Heraclides and Maximus on the physical 
reality of the Lord’s body and the problem of the pneuma of Christ in 
relation to His death and resurrection, with a brief moral exhortation. 
The second part is Origen’s answer to the question posed by Dionysius 
whether the soul is the blood (Lev. 17"). A similar problem troubled 
the Arabians (Eus. H.E. 6. 37), and this may indicate the locality of 
this conference. In the third section Demetrius raises the general 
question of the soul’s immortality, on which Origen delivers a set 
homily concluding with a moral exhortation and an ascription. 

The whole record of the disputation affords a fascinating picture of 
Origen at work outside his study, not always ready with an immediate 
answer to a puzzling question (dywvid Kai eizetv, dywvid Kai p27) eimreiv. 
Sia. rods akious OéAw eimeiv . . . dua rods p27) agiovs dxva eimeiv, 15. 9). 
It is particularly interesting to see how constantly he takes the Scrip- 
tures as the basis and criterion of his doctrinal exposition: ‘If there 
remains any point of the rule of faith (xavwv) to be discussed,’ he 
invites his hearers, ‘mention it, and we will continue to comment on 
Scripture’ (10. 18): ‘I will try to define the meaning (of “‘death”’), not 
according to the Greeks, but according to Holy Scripture’ (25.5). We 
also obtain a very clear impression of the way in which the pre-Nicene 
Church was hammering out its doctrine, working on two main sources 
of material—the biblical text (and the problems which certain passages 
presented when read without reference to their original context), and 
liturgical practice. In fact, this document shows the lex credendi trying, 
as it were, to follow up and give order and definition to the lex orandi 
et legendi. In this case the method is that of a discussion of opposing 
points of view in the presence of the full congregation, at the end of 
which the prevailing doctrine is solemnly ‘subscribed’ by the bishops 
concerned. 

No very significant contribution is made by this work to our general 
knowledge of Origen’s doctrinal position. His theology may be said to 
run very true to form throughout the work. We have, however, in the 
passage mentioned above, an exceptionally clear account of his plura- 
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list Trinitarian teaching and the sense in which he was prepared to 
acknowledge ‘two Gods’. Certain relatively minor aspects of his 
doctrine are, however, brought to our notice in this discussion for the 
first time, such as, for example, the remarkable interpretation of noli 
me tangere (8. 14); having ‘deposited’ His spirit with the Father, Jesus 
would not be touched until by touching Him the believer could bring 
his whole person, body, soul, and spirit, into contact with the body, 
soul, and spirit of the Lord—that is, until He had ascended to the 
Father, received back His spirit, and returned to His disciples. On 
other points the teaching contained in the known works of Origen is 
amplified. Thus the application of a Pauline trichotomy to the incar- 
nate Christ leads him to remark that had Christ not assumed a human 
pneuma man’s redemption would have been incomplete: ov« dv dé 
dAos avOpwros €owbn, €i 7) GAov Tov avOpwrov averdnde (7. 5)—an 
interesting anticipation of the classic objection to Apollinarianism : his 
doctrine of man’s creation in the ‘image’ is amplified by the theory of 
a double creation, spiritual and material (15. 30 ff.; cf. hom. 1. Io in 
Jer.); and the teaching of the De Oratione on Christ’s mediation in 
prayer is developed with particular reference to zpoodopa in the sense 
of the Eucharistic prayer (4. 30). Attention may be drawn to the theory 
of justification contained in 8. 30, by orthodox belief and good living, 
to the doctrine of the ‘spiritual senses’ (19.5), and to two points in 
the statements of Heraclides. First, the fact that his Christology appears 
to start from Rom. 13 (@edv pév Kata mvedpa, dvOpwrov 5é Kal” 6 
yeyévyntat €x tis Mapias, 2.12); secondly, the credal form in which 
he asserts his faith: [Tiorevopev ori eiAnde odpxa 6 Xpiords, ote eyev- 
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vnOn, ore avnAGev eis tods odpavods €v TH capKi 4 avéorn, Ste KaOnrar 
év Seta rod Tlatrpos pédAAwv exeidev EpyeoGar Kai xpivew CHvras Kai 
vexpous, Beds kai avOpwros (1.16). Origen cites Scripture from memory 
and frequently conflates and paraphrases. M. Schérer calls attention 
to the only important readings for which this work affords testimony, 
Gen. 27: €AaBev 6 Beds xoiv amo tis yijs Kai ExAacev Tov avOpwrov 
(12.8), and Heb. 2°, ywpis Ocod (27. 9). 

The notes to the text are full and illuminating. It may be doubted 
whether the editor is right in supposing the phrase éexxAnaia pevdopevn 
(1.26) to be a quotation from an unknown source. May not Origen 
have rather been thinking of the fevdavupos yvdors, to which by 
implication he has just referred (cf. also 9. 16), and half-consciously 
played upon the words? This passage, incidentally, affords good 
evidence of Origen’s insistence upon doctrinal agreement between the 
churches; ‘one church must not differ from another in yvdois’. 

G. W. H. Lampe 
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LEON LE GRAND, Sermons, Tome i. Introduction de J. LECLERcQ, 
O.S.B.; traduction et notes de R. Do.ue, O.S.B., Moines de 
Clervaux. Pp. 264 (Sources Chrétiennes, No. 22). Paris: Les 
Editions du Cerf, 1949. Price c. ros. 


Tuis volume is the first instalment’ of a projected reissue of the com- 
plete text, with translation, of St. Leo’s Sermons. If the English 
reader is not likely to trouble himself much with the translation—and. 
incidentally the excellences of the French language are not those best 
fitted to convey the gravitas of Leo’s terse and majestic style—all will 
be grateful to the editors for the Latin in such a pleasing and accessible 
form. The item is less ambitious than some of its predecessors in 
Sources Chrétiennes. The Latin is a reprint of the Ballerini text,* the 
annotations are few, and Dom jean Leclercq’s introduction, while most 
readable and generally accurate (though there is an unfortunate slip on 
p. 8, where the Council of Ephesus is dated at 433), does not pretend 
to great erudition. Yet it has real merit. It sets before us a much 
greater Pope than the Leo of the historians of dogma. For having 
stated baldly the truth about Leo as a theologian (‘Saint Léon n’est 
pas un théologien éminent’, p. 23), Dom Leclercq subordinates his 
exposition of the dogmatic teaching of Leo to its moral and liturgical 
aspects. He shows how Leo’s faith in the Incarnation and the Passion 
(it is well pointed out that Leo is much more inclined to dwell on the 
Passion than on the Resurrection, which does not suggest to his un- 
philosophical mind such immediate practical lessons) issues in a noble 
Christian optimism and a demand for unbounding charity in its exercise. 

The close affinities of Leo’s language with that of the early Roman 
liturgy are rightly stressed. ‘Le rhythme de ses phrases est accordé au 
ton de la liturgie, ses formules sont semblables 4 beaucoup de celles 
qu’a conservées le Missel romain qui, a travers les sacramentaires, lui 
en a emprunté plusieurs.’? Good use is also made of the Sermons to 
illustrate liturgical development and practice in fifth-century Rome, 
e.g. the existence of the two focal points in the Liturgical year: (1) 
Christmas—Epiphany, and (2) Lent-Passiontide—Easter. A reference on 
p. 9 to a forthcoming monograph by Fr. Lauras, S.J., on St. Leo and 
the Manichees will also excite interest. 

It would seem difficult to justify the assertion that Leo was ‘par 


* Nos. 21-38 and No. 96 (ed. Baller.). 

2 As was perhaps inevitable in view of A. Haberca’s forthcoming edition in 
the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. 

3 p. 23; the concluding words need some modification if the contentions of 
a note in this Journal, vol. 1 (1949), pp. 191-7 be accepted. 
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excellence le docteur de l’union hypostatique’ (p. 24), a title which 
surely belongs (if to anyone) to Cyril of Alexandria. And, on a technical 
matter, it is to be earnestly hoped that historians of the fifth century 
will not have their task made still more confusing by any general 
adoption of Dom Dolle’s renumbering of the Sermons. Only the most 
compelling reasons could justify the abandonment of the Ballerini 
enumeration after two hundred years’ currency. F. L. Cross 
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Theodoreti Cyrensis Doctrina Antiquior de Verbo ‘ Inhumanato’. 
By P. losepH MONTALVERNE, O.F.M. Pp. xli+228. (Studia 
Antoniana I.) Rome: Pontificium Athenaeum Antonianum, 
1948. 

Tuis study of the Christology held by Theodoret during the early 

years of his episcopate, from 423 to 435, is an interesting piece of 

work, written in Latin, with plentiful references to the original sources 
and to some recent discussions of Antiochene theology. Estimates of 

Theodoret’s theology have differed considerably. Some have thought 

him to have been heretical throughout his life ; others have only thought 

him to swerve from the path of orthodoxy during his early period 
before 435; others still have thought that he was really orthodox 
throughout, even if he was sometimes guilty of using inept expressions 
of orthodox faith. The first view has recently been advocated by 
another Italian writer, Mazzarino, in a work the mere title of which 
is sufficient to demonstrate his conclusions (La dottrina di Teodoreto 

di Ciro sull’ unione ipostatica delle due nature in Cristo, Rome, \1941). 

By contrast it is the third view with which Fr. Montalverne would 

associate himself, and he has no difficulty in making out a good case. 
The virtue of his dissertation lies not only in the extensive and 

useful bibliography, but also in the considerable knowledge of Theo- 
doret’s writings. The point at which the book is most open to criticism 
is the insufficient and misleading account which the author gives of 
the older Antiochene theologians. He alleges that Theodoret differed 
from Theodore and Nestorius in refusing to allow two prosopa in 

Christ and in speaking always of one prosopon, and that his greatest 

error was the failure to recognize one hypostasis in Christ. But such 

a view can hardly be sustained. It is of course true that Theodoret 

regularly speaks of one prosopon, not of two. But it is by no means 

clear that Theodore and Nestorius would have disagreed. It is signi- 
ficant that the author takes no account at all of Dr. R. V. Sellers’s 
book, Two Ancient Christologies (1940), and very little of Loofs’s work 
on Nestorius. Consequently, while in his account of Theodoret himself 
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there is good and useful material, we are not given any proper appre- 
ciation of Antiochene theology asa whole. In fact, when Fr. Montalverne 
is writing of matters not immediately connected with Theodoret him- 
self he makes strange statements. For example, on pages 48 and 50 
he ascribes to Marius Mercator the excerpts from Theodoret’s Penta- 
logus preserved in what Schwartz called the Collectio Palatina. This 
collection of documents certainly used to be regarded as the work of 
Marius Mercator. But it was conclusively proved by Schwartz “hat 
the material contributed by Marius Mercator was only the nucleus of 
the collection, which was made during the sixth century with an eye 
to the controversy concerning the Three Chapters. The excerpts from 
Theodoret do not occur in that section of the Palatine Collection 
which is derived from Marius Mercator. Further, on page 53, we are 
told that of Theodoret’s ep. 173 we have only a fragment in the Latin 
version of Marius Mercator. The fragment is preserved in Latin in 
the Palatine Collection in the part not derived from Mercator. And 
the whole letter survives in another Latin translation in the Collectio 
Casinensis 227, where also the correct form of address is found. 

H. CHADWICK 


La formazione teologica di Sant’ Agostino, By ALBERTO PINCHERLE. 
Pp. 207. Rome: Edizioni Italiane, n.d. Lire 650. 


THE contrast between the earlier writings of St. Augustine and those 
later works, in which is set forth the theology of grace and predes- 
tination historically associated with his name and destined to have such 
profound effects upon later theological controversies, is a phenomenon 
which has attracted attention, especially in recent times. It lies behind 
the sharp dispute, early in this century, over the thesis of Gourdon and 
Alfaric, who held that he was converted to Neoplatonism rather than 
to Christianity in 386 and did not become a Christian in the proper 
sense until later; for their case rests partly upon an identification of 
his earlier thought with a Neoplatonic pseudo-Christianity. That there 
is a contrast is clear to the most superficial reader; it is not so easy to 
define in what it consists. But the most interesting problem of all is 
the question of the influences which dictated the passage of Augustine’s 
thought from the humanistic and intellectualist outlook upon religion 
of the early Dialogues to the transcendental, theocentric type of 
thought which is characteristic of the developed theologian. It is to 
this problem that Signor Pincherle has devoted himself in a book which 
explores the thought of Augustine, especially upon the matter of grace 
and human freewill, from the time of his conversion to the appearance 
of the Confessions, c. 397. The work is the result of long studies, 
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pursued since 1930 and earlier, which are described in the preface. The 
author has been much hindered by his forced exile from Italy, which 
he spent partly in South America, and the consequent difficulty of 
obtaining books and periodicals; his persistence in his quest forms a 
fascinating story of scholarship maintained in the disordered conditions 
of our time. 

Pincherle’s method is to examine closely Augustine’s treatment of 
the vital questions upon which his thought changed and developed in 
the various writings which belong to the period studied. He accom- 
panies his discussion with copious notes, which both print the most 
significant passages and refer to most of the important modern studies of 
Augustine. (It is unfortunate that the author has followed a bad and 
all too prevalent custom of printing these notes separately from his 
text, which makes his book unnecessarily difficult to handle.) His treat- 
ment is thorough and judicious and free from dogmatism, though he 
has a very definite thesis to propound. He is dissatisfied both with the 
theory of Augustine as a mere Neoplatonist at the time of his conver- 
sion and with the view of Buonaiuti, his former teacher, who thought 
that Augustine derived his doctrine of original sin, and so of grace, 
from Ambrosiaster, under the ultimate influence of the dualism of his 
Manichaean days. Pincherle, on the other hand, attributes Augustine’s 
gradual change of outlook chiefly to his more intensive study of 
Scripture, and especially of St. Paul (of which we hear in the well- 
known letter to Valerius, Ep. xxi), after his ordination to the priesthood, 
while a good case is stated for the view that upon one vital matter, 
which influenced greatly his doctrine of grace, Augustine’s mentor was 
not Ambrosiaster, but Tyconius, the Donatist. For Tyconius taught 
that the faith by which we are justified is solely the gift of God and 
referred to 1 Cor. 4° in support of his view that no man can take any 
credit for his own salvation.’ And it is precisely this text from 1 Cor. 
to which Augustine attributes, in Retractationes, ii. 1, his conversion to 
the idea that faith is the gift of God. Ambrosiaster, as Pincherle shows 
(pp. 183-4), does not so explain this text. Our author meets the objection 
that Augustine does not, in the passage cited from the Retractations, 
refer to Tyconius, but to Cyprian, as the author who drew his attention 
to the verse, by pointing out that Cyprian merely cites the passage in his 
Testimonia (III. 4), with a general heading ‘ Jn nullo gloriandum, quando 
nostrum nihil est’, whereas Tyconius actually uses it in his argument. 
Cyprian’s mere mention of the passage, it is suggested, would not have 
been enough by itself to change Augustine’s attitude in so important 


t Liber Regularum, ed. F. C. Burkitt, Texts and Studies, vol. iii (Cambridge, 
1894), P. 19. 
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a matter. This smacks a little of special pleading, but Pincherle is on 
stronger ground when he argues that, though we know that Augustine 
was greatly influenced by Tyconius, it would not have been safe for 
him to use this writer as an authority against the Pelagians, who would 
have objected that he was a Donatist and so a heretic. We can there- 
fore explain St. Augustine’s silence about the influence of Tyconius 
upon his doctrine of grace (p. 187 f.). 

Whatever may be thought of this argument, Pincherle has done good 
service in pointing out the difficulties in the theory that Ambrosiaster 
is the originator of the later Augustinian theology (pp. 182 ff.). His 
argument cannot easily be summarized, but repays study. He does not 
deny all influence of Ambrosiaster upon the Doctor of Grace, but 
declares roundly that ‘To Ambrosiaster Augustine was not directly a 
debtor, either for the theory of the transmission of original sin in the 
full sense of the term, or for the other doctrines connected with this’ 
(p. 184). In view of the currency given to a modified form of the 
opposite view by the late Dr. N. P. Williams in England,’ these 
criticisms deserve study by English readers. 

In fact the chief value of Pincherle’s work is that it refuses to accept 
any simple or easy explanation of Augustine’s theological development, 
attributing it not to any one single factor, but to the progressive study 
of Scripture and the Christian Fathers which caused the convert 
rhetorician-philosopher of Milan to develop into a theologian who 
steadily set more store by revelation and less by natural human reason. 
He presents the story as one of logical progress with few abrupt changes. 
In particular he scouts psychological explanations of the saint, such as 
the supposed influence of his former Manichaean dualism upon his 
view of sin and grace (pp. 188 ff.), showing the differences between 
Augustine’s idea of mankind as a massa peccati and the Manichaean 
conception of the BdAos, though he does not deny that Augustine’s 
own experiences helped him to arrive at his final position (pp. 128 and 
159-61). He does well too to draw our attention to the modifications 
necessitated by the work of Courcelle* of the still widespread view that 
Augustine’s knowledge of Greek was absolutely negligible; the Greek 
Fathers were by no means wholly closed books to him and Greek 
theology had its effect upon his development (p. 179 f.), even though 
his efforts to deepen his knowledge of the language belong to a later 
period than that with which this book deals. 

Pincherle’s book is a most valuable contribution to Augustinian 


* The Ideas of the Fall and of Original Sin(London, 1927), pp. 307-10, 327- 


3°, 379. 
* Les lettres grecques en Occident, (Paris, 1948), pp. 137-94. 
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studies, summing up as it does a long progress of thought on the part 
of its author, who makes clear that he has been led by his reading to 
reject views which have lately become widespread and were formerly 
held by himself. For this reason, and because it is partly based upon a 
full acquaintance with the voluminous recent work, largely continental, 
upon Augustine, it is to be hoped that it will have a wide circulation 
in this country. It would well repay translation for the benefit of those 
who do not read Italian. THomas M. PARKER 


An Early Euchologion. By C. H. Roperts and Dom B. CaPeELLe. 
Pp. 72 +6 plates (Bibliothéque du Muséon, vol. 23), Louvain, 
1949. 

Tue ‘ Dér-Balizeh Papyrus’ has long deserved such an edition as this. 

It is of great importance for the study of liturgy and of the creeds; yet 

there has been hitherto no text which the student could readily purchase. 

Furthermore, it now appears that all previous editions have ignored a 

substantial part of the material in the frame which bears the mark MS. 

Gr. Lit.d.2-4 (P) in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

The present edition contains an introduction, a transcription with 
apparatus criticus by Mr. Roberts, and parallel passages furnished by 
Dom Capelle. The latter also supplies twenty-three pages of liturgical 
commentary ; and there are excellent indexes. The half-tone plates are 
at first sight disappointing by comparison with those given by Dom 
Puniet in the Revue bénédictine, which suggest something of the 
appearance of papyrus; but they are admirably clear. 

Students of the creeds will be relieved to know that the present editors 
add nothing to the text of the creed in the papyrus. Students of liturgy, 
on the other hand, will rejoice to find the eucharistic prayer substan- 
tially complete. Mr. Roberts has succeeded in fitting into place almost 
all the unrecorded fragments which he found in the frame. The result 
is a eucharistic prayer with an important new feature in common with 
Serapion. This is a passage praying that as the bread which was scattered 
upon the hills has become one so may the Church be gathered into one. 
This petition of course links the papyrus not only with Serapion but 
also with the prayers of the Didache. And the three texts are usefully 
set out and discussed in the commentary. 

Two omissions from the book should be noted. The first (of minor 
importance) is that the bibliography does not mention Dom Puniet’s 
paper given to the Eucharistic Congress held at Westminster in 1908. 
The text published in this paper, which occupies nearly forty pages of 
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the Report of the Congress (London, 1909), is probably to be regarded 
as the editio princeps of the papyrus. 

More serious is the omission from the introduction of any discussion 
of the provenance of the papyrus. This is particularly regrettable in 
view of the fact that, owing to the circumstances in which papyri 
commonly come to light, silence is readily interpreted as implying lack 
of evidence. In fact, however, we have very clear information of the 
discovery of the present document. This is to be found in W. E. Crum’s 
contribution to W. M. Flinders Petrie’s Gizeh and Rifeh (London, 
1907), from which it appears that our papyrus came from the ruins of 
the monastery of St. Apollo, eleven miles south of Asyut. Such infor- 
mation adds considerably to the interest of the papyrus among the 
fragmentary early Egyptian liturgica. 

The only misprint noted which does not appear in the errata slip is 
‘épyptienne’ on page 55. BERNARD WIGAN 


L’Eglise et les derniers Romains. By Gustave Barpy. Pp. 300. Paris: 
Robert Laffont, 1948. 


IN this useful book M. Bardy has attempted a task which only a scholar 
familiar with all aspects of the literature of the later Roman Empire 
could hope to undertake with success. He has endeavoured to show the 
phases through which the Christian view of life came to penetrate and 
finally to dominate the literary thought of western Europe during the 
two centuries from 380 to about 580 in which the political and social 
collapse of the ancient world took place. The theme is immense, 
requiring not only exhaustive command of the literature of the age but 
also what is too often lacking in ecclesiastical historians, a sympathetic 
and penetrating insight into the social and economic problems of a 
dying civilization. 

M. Bardy distinguishes five phases in the progressive dominance of 
Christian literary thought. We begin with the ‘Golden Age of Christian 
Humanism’, when, stimulated by the political triumph of Catholicism 
under Theodosius, the great figures of Ambrose, Jerome, and the young 
Augustine, themselves steeped in the proud traditions of Roman culture, 
stated their defiant message in a world still confident in the pagan notion 
of Imperial aeternitas. Their relations with one another and with the 
pagan literary intelligentsia of East and West in the last years of the 
fourth and the opening of the fifth century are admirably sketched. The 
scene changes as the sack of Rome and barbarian triumphs in Gaul, 
Spain, and Africa reveal the moral and political bankruptcy of pagan 
thought and evoke the Christian answer in the new philosophy of the 
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Civitas Dei expressed by the mature Augustine and echoed by Orosius, 
Salvian, and Leo. Thus the fifth century, especially in Gaul, can pro- 
duce a Christian aristocracy whose social background is that of Ausonius 
or Rutilius but which under the pressure of secular disaster can carry 
its religion into politics, and, like Sidonius Apollinaris, can see in the 
Christian episcopate the means of controlling and leading the Roman 
provincials in their last struggle with barbarism. And when this 
political struggle is definitely lost there is the phase which M. Bardy 
calls that of the ‘Collaborators of the New Order’, when, especially in 
Italy, men of the intellectual stature of Boethius and Cassiodorus are 
found actively assisting barbarian kings such as Theodoric the Ostrogoth 
in the unfamiliar and complex political and cultural tasks of govern- 
ment. And finaliy, after the breakdown of this strange experiment, 
there is the ‘Silence of the Cloister’, when a deliberate withdrawal 
from a world of collapsing social, moral, and economic standards 
seemed to increasing numbers of the more sensitive and devoted souls 
the only means of maintaining the integrity of their faith, or the 
traditions of their cultural past. 

M. Bardy takes the story no farther; he gives his reasons for resisting 
the temptation to follow in the age of Gregory the Great the first 
backwash from the monastic withdrawal on to a world still capable of 
some response to Roman cultural leadership and still conscious in some 
degree of the /ux aeterna. And so the book ends on a note of gloom 
perhaps deeper than the facts warrant; for it is well to remember that 
‘La fin de la culture romaine’, the subject of M. Bardy’s final para- 
graphs, was, fortunately for all of us, an event which never quite took 
place. Such a book as M. Bardy has given us could never have been 
written if it had. 

It would be possible to pick hoes in parts of M. Bardy’s analysis, 
and easy to criticize his general thesis as too schematic and too much 
simplified. But the great merit of the book is that it provides a balanced 
introduction to a great subject, that it puts first things first, and drives 
the student to read the sources with intelligence. If one small criticism 
may be ventured, it is that the numerous quotations from the sources 
are all in translation ; scholars would have preferred them in the original 
for it is easy to lose the finer nuances in conversion to another tongue. 
But this only means that scholars will want to use the book as well as 
those readers innocent of Latin for whom M. Bardy presumably in- 
tended it; no fitter tribute could be paid to its value. 

J. N. L. Myres 
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The Bogomiles: A Study in Balkan Neo-Manichaeism. By DMITRI 
OBOLENSKY. Pp. xiv+317+1 map. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1948. 25s. 


Tuis is an exceedingly useful investigation which will be welcomed by 
experts and others and it is to be hoped that it will spur on more 
ecclesiastical historians to acquire a mastery of Slavonic languages. 
After an introductory survey, Prince Obolensky examines the rise and 
development of the Bogomile heresy in Bulgaria and in the Byzantine 
Empire. Bogomilism, taking its name from its founder, the priest (pop) 
Bogomil, arose in the First Bulgarian Empire in the tenth century and 
was largely based on the Eastern dualist heresies of the Paulicians and 
the Massalians which for various reasons had taken root in the Balkans 
in the early Middle Ages. After Bulgaria had been conquered by 
Byzantium in the late tenth and early eleventh centuries Bogomilism 
still continued to flourish in its stronghold in Macedonia and it spread 
into other parts of the Byzantine Empire and the Balkans. In spite of 
determined opposition from secular and ecclesiastical authorities it 
continued to be particularly vigorous throughout the Comnenian period. 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it was still to be found in 
the Second Bulgarian Empire (from 1186 Bulgaria was again indepen- 
dent of Byzantium), and from time to time it raised its head in the 
Byzantine Empire. The book also contains five appendixes, three of 
which examine points of detail in the history of the Bogomiles. The 
fourth gives a brief survey of Bogomilism in Russia, Serbia, Bosnia, 
and Hum, and the last makes several suggestions concerning the re- 
lations of dualist heresies in the West with the Bogomiles and the 
Patarenes. 

The author has succeeded in giving an impartial and badly needed 
account of a movement which is of interest to theologians and his- 
torians of East and West alike. He has not confined himself to his 
chosen subject, Bogomilism in medieval Bulgaria (including, of course, 
the period when Bulgaria was part of the Byzantine Empire), but has 
also attempted the more delicate task of tracing its antecedents and of 
relating it to contemporary developments of a similar kind. In parti- 
cular his distinction between Paulicians, Massalians, and Bogomiles 
helps to remove certain confusions which have hitherto existed in the 
mindsof both medieval and modern writers. He admits that his evidence 
is sometimes inconclusive, and he rightly points out that much more 
research is necessary before a comprehensive history of the Neo- 
Manichaean movement as a whole can be written. His own honesty 
and detachment inspire confidence in his book as a reliable guide to 
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sources and literature not easily accessible in England, even to the few 
who read Slavonic languages. 

Over so wide a field a certain unevenness of treatment is under- 
standable and not all will be in complete agreement with the author in 
his interpretation of his evidence. It seems to the present writer that 
he has over-emphasized Byzantinization in Bulgaria as one of the 
prime causes of the spread of Bogomilism in that country. It may have 
been a contributory factor, but dualist heresies in Bulgaria and in 
countries far removed from the influence of Constantinople all had 
certain common features which go far to account for the extraordinary 
success of their appeal. The historian of Bogomilism needs to be as 
much at home in the Byzantine as in the Slavonic world. Quite apart 
from the fact that Bogomilism rooted itself in Thrace and the eastern 
provinces of Byzantium, Bulgaria itself was an integral part of the 
Empire for more than 150 years, and throughout the Middle Ages it 
had strong ecclesiastical and cultural links with Constantinople. More 
consideration might have been given to Byzantine theological and 
philosophical trends of thought, and a wider range of Byzantine litera- 
ture surveyed. Particularly in this respect the admirable recent studies 
of two French scholars provide a necessary supplement. M. H.-C. 
Puech’s work on Bogomilism, together with M. A. Vaillant’s trans- 
lation of the vital tenth-century Old Slavonic treatise against the 
Bogomiles, should be used side by side with the present book. On 
various minor points some of the author’s statements or suggestions 
are open to question, and, on the Byzantine side at any rate, his foot- 
notes and references need occasional revision. Lack of space forbids 
detailed discussion, but two instances may be given: 


1. The best edition of Anna Comnena is that of A. Reifferscheid, 2 
vols., Leipzig, 1884; the most recent edition (with translation) is 
that of B. Leib (Collection Budé), Paris, 3 vols., 1937-45. Neither 
is cited by Obolensky. 

2. The author is misleading when he mentions the opponents of 
Hesychasm (p. 253); neither Barlaam nor Nicephorus Gregoras 
would have appreciated being linked together as the leaders of the 
opposition. 


It would be ungenerous to criticize in general Obolensky ’s knowledge 
of the dualist movement in the West, but as he includes an appendix 
on the relations between East and West, it is fair to suggest that he 
might have made more use of Pére A. Dondaine’s work. Thus the 
statement (p. 288) that the French Cathars and the Italian Patarenes 
did not use the Vulgate needs restatement in the light of Pere Dondaine’s 
edition of the Liber de Duobus Principibus (cf. p. 49 f.) and his study 
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in the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, xxviii (1939) 
(p. 457—this article is not cited by Obolensky). The references to 
Reinerius Sacchoni should have been throughout to the recent edition 
and not to the uncorrected text of Marténe and Durand, and in view 
of the importance of Pére Dondaine’s work for all students of dualism 
full bibliographical details should have been given. (The British 
Museum’s method of cataloguing alone makes it imperative to know 
that this book is a publication of the Institutum Historicum FF. 
Praedicatorum Romae ad S. Sabinae, unless one is inspired to look 
among Liturgies.—Lesser Reformed Bodies, where the newly discovered 
Cathar Fragmentum Ritualis is catalogued (without the editor’s name). 
No wonder that medieval ecclesiastics moaned because of the diffi- 
culty experienced by some in distinguishing between Manichaeism and 
Christianity.) 

The book ends with a good select bibliography. One or two additions 
may be suggested and reference made to some of the work which has 
appeared since the author wrote: 


1. G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica, 2 vols., Budapest, 1942-3, is an in- 
dispensable supplement to K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzanti- 
nischen Litteratur, 2nd ed., 1897, and should be cited in the footnotes 
for recent work on Byzantine sources (e.g. Krumbacher' is now 
inadequate on Theophylact of Bulgaria). 

2. G. Ostrogorsky,. Geschichte des byzantinischen Staates (Byzanti- 
nisches Handbuch, 1 (2), Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft, xii, 
1 (2)), Munich, 1940, should be cited in the select bibliography. It 
is the best recent general history and contains valuable bibliographi- 
cal notes, especially on the Slavonic side (I understand that it is 
now possible to obtain copies of this hitherto scarce book). 

3. V. N. Zlatarsky, Jstorija na bdalgarskata darzava. Vol. i, pt. i, was 
published in a second edition in 1938. The bibliography should 
include vol. ii (1018-1187) and vol. iii (1187-1280), Sofia, 1934-40. 

4. F. Délger (ed.), Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrémischen Reiches 
von 565-1453, pts. 1-3, Munich and Berlin, 1924-32. This is an 
invaluable work and should have been referred to whenever im- 
perial rulings are in question, e.g. nos. 806-8 on the chrysobulls of 
Basil II.” 

5. Vol. i, fasc. 3, of V. Grumel, Les Regestes des Actes du Patriarchat 
de Constantinople, Socii Assumptionistae Chalcedonenses, 1947, 
should now be added to vol. i, fasc. 2, and should be consulted 
throughout for the period 1043-1206. The discussion (pp. 219 ff.) 
of the synods 1143-4 needs some reconsideration in the light of 
Grumel’s dating; cf. Les Regestes, vol. i, fasc. 3, nos. 1011-1115, 
where full bibliographical references are to be found. 


* Cf. Obolensky, p. 170. 2 Cf. Obolensky, pp. 169 ff. 
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6. Two studies on Bogomilism in Bulgariaand in the Byzantine Empire 
were published by D. Angelov in Sofia in 1948, Der Bogomilismus 
auf dem Gebiete des byzantinischen Reiches—Ursprung, Wesen und 
Geschichte (based on work originally undertaken in the Mittel- und 
neugriechische Seminar in Munich), and Bogomilstoto v Bdlgarija. 
Other work on this subject by Bulgarian scholars during recent 
years, some of which the author does not appear to have used, is 
conveniently summarized in Byzantinoslavica, vol. 9, pt. ii (1948), 
pp. 362 f. 

. F. Tailliez, S.J., ‘Bogomilisme et néo-manichéisme: aprés le livre 
de Dm. Obolensky (1948)’, Orientalia Christiana Periodica (Rome), 
vol. 15 (1949), pp. 405-15. 

In conclusion, whatever minor suggestions or criticisms are made, 
the general value of this book is beyond dispute and we can only 
admire the quiet competence with which we are here introduced to one 
of the most significant of the medieval dualist heresies. 


“I 


The Photian Schism: History and Legend. By Francis D7ORNIK. 

Pp. xiv + 504. Cambridge: University Press, 1948. 35s. 

Mucu of Dr. Dvornik’s recent work has been concerned with the 
rehabilitation of Photius and an examination of the process by which 
this ninth-century Byzantine Patriarch came to be regarded as a 
schismatic by the Catholic West. He has now gathered together his 
conclusions in a substantial and important volume. As he himself shows, 
he is to some extent building on the work of other scholars. Doubts 
concerning Photius’ condemnation were registered as early as 1872-3 
by Gerazim Yared, a Syrian monk writing in Russian, whose work 
appears to have been long unknown in the West. In 1895 A. Lapétre 
suggested in his book on Pope John VIII that the accepted view of 
Photius in the Western tradition needed reconsideration. This line has 
been pursued in more recent years by various ecclesiastical historians. 
E. Amann in his able contributions to the Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique from 1924 onwards, V. Laurent, V. Grumel, and F. Dvornik 
in articles in various (and often somewhat inaccessible) periodicals 
have between them re-examined the sources and have made considerable 
use of unpublished and widely scattered material. 

Now Dr. Dvornik has gathered up the results of this work in his long- 
awaited book on Photius. He is by no means in entire agreement with 
his fellow scholars in this field, but there is a substantial body of 
common ground. And Dvornik himself has considerably advanced our 
understanding of the Photian problem by his search for relevant 
sources over an unusually wide field. In Pt. I he discusses at length 
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the ecclesiastical career of Photius and gives his reasons for believing 
that there was no recorded schism after 879-80 and that Photius died 
in communion with Rome. In Pt. II he shows the process whereby 
the Catholic West gradually came to regard Photius as a schismatic, 
and briefly traces the place of Photius in the Eastern tradition. 

There are certain obstacles in the way of whole-hearted acceptance 
of all Dr. Dvornik’s conclusions: first, his over-anxiety to rehabilitate 
Photius which makes it difficult for him always to interpret his material 
with impartiality, and secondly, the very nature of the evidence on 
which his arguments are to some extent necessarily based. Many of 
the documents relevant to the ecclesiastical career of Photius are party- 
papers, either pro-Ignatian or pro-Photian, and it is clear—on Dvornik’s 
own showing—that documents were freely altered for the purposes of 
propaganda. The reader is therefore forced to ask why the pro-Photian 
documents should almost always be accepted as valid evidence while the 
anti-Photian documents are viewed with the utmost suspicion. Where 
independent evidence is available it is, of course, another matter. 

Dr. Dvornik’s conclusions are certainly strengthened by his failure 
to find in sources from the end of the ninth to the end of the eleventh 
century any substantial evidence that Photius was looked upon as the 
villain mainly responsible for the rift between East and West, or that 
the 869-70 Council which condemned Photius was regarded in the 
West as the Eighth Ecumenical Council. Relying partly on the recent 
work of canonists (nétably Fournier and Le Bras) and partly on his 
own independent investigations in European libraries, he shows that 
it was the Western reformers from the late eleventh century onwards 
who found it convenient to use the acta of the Eighth Council 
(particularly the twenty-second canon on lay investiture), and that in 
this way the Eighth Council came to be added to the list of the seven 
general councils recognized by East and West alike. He then traces in 
what is one of the most interesting and suggestive parts of his book 
the gradual disappearance from the twelfth century onwards of any 
just estimate of the Photian episodes, until at the end of the sixteenth 
century ‘the Photian legend’ takes final shape in Baronnius’s Annales 
where Photius is charged with having falsified the acta of the 879-80 
Council and is said to have been excommunicated for a second time 
by John VIII. 

We are also given a brief survey of the growth of the very different 
Eastern tradition. In Byzantium Photius was canonized, and there is 
reason to believe that this took place in the second half of the tenth 
century at a time when Constantinople was in normal communion with 
Rome. It was not until after the mid-twelfth century that he was 
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quoted to any extent as an authority in anti-Roman propaganda, which 
is in keeping with recent work, emphasizing that it was only towards 
the end of the twelfth century that the rift between East and West 
really became serious. 

Dr. Dvornik himself has drawn attention to the incompleteness of 
his survey of existing manuscript material and he would, no doubt, be 
the first to agree that in some respects he has only presented an interim 
report. He could, perhaps, be challenged on various points. Thus to the 
present reviewer the evidence for his interpretation of Ignatius’ actions 
and character does not appear to be as conclusive as he would suggest. 
Nor in the light of actual events would all agree with his statement 
(p. 212) about the ease with which a Bulgarian Empire could in certain 
circumstances be controlled. But whatever minor differences of inter- 
pretation may exist, ecclesiastical historians and others are deeply 
indebted to Dr. Dvornik for a substantial and important contribution 
towards a truer appreciation of a great Patriarch and a better under- 
standing of relations between East and West in the ninth century. His 
book is not easy to follow, but it contains a wealth of invaluable material. 
It will be the indispetisable starting-point for future work on these 
problems. Joan Hussey 


Medieval Papalism : The Political Theories of the Medieval Canonists, 
by W. ULLMANN. Pp. 244. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1949. 
18s. 


AMONG the many services rendered to English scholarship by 
F. W. Maitland are his translation of a portion of Gierke’s great work 
on medieval political theory and his discussion of the application of 
the canon law in medieval England. It is therefore particularly appro- 
priate that Dr. Ullmann should have chosen as the subject for his 
Maitland Memorial Lectures in 1948 The Political Theories of the 
Medieval Canonists. He is concerned chiefly with the development of 
papal power and with the theories which supported the two opposing 
sides in the conflict of Empire and Papacy. He restricts himself in the 
main to the last three centuries of the medieval era, and he has made use 
of a considerable amount of canonistic material of that period which is 
neither well known nor easily accessible. In this sense his book may be 
considered a welcome supplement to the great work of the two Carlyles, 
though they hardly deserve the criticism levelled against them on p. 1 
that they devoted only a negligible space to the canonistic teachings. In 
fact the greater part of volume ii of the Carlyles’ Medieval Political 
Theory in the West is devoted explicitly to the canonists and there are 
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scattered references to them in the later volume. The Carlyles, however, 
do concentrate on the period from the ninth century to the thirteenth, 
and therefore Dr. Ullmann’s book fills out much that is rather sketchily 
treated by them in volume v of their work. But it may be questioned 
whether in other respects Dr. Ullmann has added much that is really 
new, and his book has the defect of leaving one with the impression 
that the later canonists were responsible for many theories which can 
in fact be found much earlier. There is, for example, on pp. 109 ff. a 
quite extraordinary discussion of the influence of Aristotle’s De Anima 
on the development of the theory that the spiritual is superior to the 
temporal as the anima is to the corpus. Dr. Ullmann seems to suggest 
that this theory is the result of the appearance of the De Anima in the 
West about the year 1200. But a century before that date Ivo of Chartres 
had included in his collections of canon law an extract from Gregory 
Nazianzen which assumes this comparison, and the same extract is re- 
peated by Gratian. It is a pity that Dr. Ullmann did not devote more 
space to his discussion of Innocent III’s condemnation of Magna Carta. 
The argument as he has set it out on pp. 71 ff. strikes one reader as 
being very far from conclusive and the footnote confuses rather than 
clarifies the issue. Eric Kemp 


Calvin’s Doctrine of Man, by 'T. F. ‘Torrance. Pp. 183. London: 
Lutterworth Press,"1949. 145. 


Many thanks are due to Dr. Torrance for his detailed treatment of so 
important and timely a theme. Readers whoare not familiar with Calvin’s 
voluminous /nstitutes and Commentaries will find here a full presentation 
of his religious and theological beliefs, in which wisely and with ad- 
vantage the great Reformer is allowed to speak for himself. The work 
is amply documented and many quotations are given both in English 
and Latin. Dr. Torrance explains that his attempt has been to lay bare 
Calvin’s own thought and to present it as far as possible in his own 
words. ‘Traditional Calvinism I have studiously avoided, and have 
made no reference to works on Calvin, ancient or modern, so that this 
presentation might be free from the imputation of partisanship in any 
of the different schools.’ The themes illustrated include Man’s 
Knowledge of Himself, Man’s Place in Creation, the Image of God, 
Total Perversity, the Sin of Mind, the Mind’s Knowledge of God, and 
Natural Theology. 

From the beginning Calvin’s dominating principle is emphasized 
that Man’s true knowledge of himself depends on his knowledge of 
God. We can know man only in answer to God’s Word of grace in 
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Jesus Christ. From this standpoint we see that man is the crown of 
creation and that all things have been made with a purpose subordinate 
to his life and destiny. Calvin, Dr. Torrance shows us, lays special 
emphasis upon three things, the nobility of man, his creaturehood, and 
his peculiar relation to the Word of God. The imago dei is explained 
in a twofold sense, in a general sense of creation which reflects as in a 
mirror the glory of God, and particularly of man who reflects that glory 
by an intelligible response to the Word. Calvin is at pains to insist that 
the imago dei is not the soul or any natural property it possesses, but 
a reflection of Himself which God beholds in man and which is 
mediated in him by Christ who is Himself the true Image of God. ‘God 
looks upon Himself, so to speek, and beholds Himself in man as in 
a mirror’ (Serm. on Fob, 10 *-). The reluctance to find the image objec- 
tively present in man’s nature, on which he can make presumptuous 
claims, is intelligible enough, but one cannot read Dr. Torrance’s book 
without being impressed by the failure of Calvin to see the gifts of 
reason and understanding as inalienable marks of God’s grace, which, 
though impaired by sin, remain a possession of man’s being freely 
bestowed by God. 

Dr. Torrance has followed an excellent plan in devoting four chapters 
to Calvin’s doctrine of the divine image, for this method enables us to 
do greater justice to his teaching concerning total perversity. Abundant 
quotations leave us in no doubt how complete the perversity is. The 
image is lost and ‘in our nature there is nothing but perversity’. ‘ The 
soul of man is totally perverted and corrupted.’ It is no wonder that 
in later Protestant teaching these ideas were seized upon and exploited. 
Dr. Torrance, however, shows us that in Calvin’s teaching something 
of the divine image still remains in fallen man, and admits, while trying 
to explain, the contradictory elements in his doctrine. But one must 
doubt whether the distinction between the spiritual and the natural 
covers the case, and receive with incredulity the claim that ‘ Calvin’s 
thought, though at first apparently self-contradictory, is fairly consistent 
and clear ’. It would have been far better to admit outright that Calvin’s 
account of the image is too limited and obscure. 

Theologians who are in no sense neo-Calvinists will find much with 
which to agree in the account given of Calvin’s views in the chapter 
headed ‘ The Sin of the Mind’. ‘Sin’, Calvin writes, ‘is properly of the 
mind’, basing this view on Pauline teaching. Reason, he maintains, has 
been perverted, so that it is at variance with itself. By a somewhaz 
strange use of the word he calls this disorder concupiscence, meaning 
thereby ‘the violent lawless movements which war with the order of 
God’ and including pride, self-love, ambition, hypocrisy, and fraud. 
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The relevance of this teaching for our time needs no comment. No less 
penetrating is the account given of the mind’s knowledge of God. All 
such knowledge, it is contended, is a vast abyss which immediately 
swallows up all our thoughts. ‘ We cannot believe in God except through 
Christ, in whom God in a manner makes Himself little, that He may 
accommodate Himself to our apprehension’ (Comm. on Fohn, 11"). 
Like Dr. Torrance, we find when we begin to quote that it is difficult 
to know when to stop. It is impossible to resist giving the great saying 
of faith: ‘Faith is a miracle of God whereby He makes Himself to be 
seen by us, although He is hidden from us, and we can by no means 
come nigh to Him’ (Serm. on 1 Tim. 1'7~"’). The final chapters on 
Natural Theology emphasize the fact that, while God reveals Himself 
through the works of nature, the Word is needed to interpret the 
revelation, as well as the atonement through the death of Christ, and 
the submission of man’s will to the foolishness of the Cross. 

On reading this book the first feeling one has is a desire that Dr. 
Torrance had criticized and discussed more thoroughly his master’s 
teaching; but further reflection, I think, will lead one to conclude that 
he has done rightly in standing aside and in letting Calvin speak for 
himself. There is an abundance of works on Calvin, but Calvin him- 
self and his teaching are too little known in the Church. In this work 
a clamant need is fully met and a gap filled. The student of theology 
will find much that he needs to know of the views of a creative thinker, 
and what is more important, he will be directed to a theologian whose 
work is shot through and through with deep religious feeling and is 
highly significant for our time. What more could the author wish? 


Dogmatics in Outline, by Karu Bartu. Pp. 155. London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1949. 12s. 6d. 


Tuese lectures, for which the English version is provided by the S.C.M. 
Press, were delivered without a manuscript amid the semi-ruins of the 
Kurfiirsten Schloss in Bonn in the summer of 1946 to an audience 
which consisted of students from all faculties of the university. ‘ With 
their grave faces, which had still to learn how to smile again, they no 
less impressed me than I them, I who was an alien, the centre of all 
sorts of gossip from old times.’ The lectures cover the same ground as 
Barth’s Credo of 1935 and the Confession de la Foi de I’ Eglise of 1943, 
and they repeat in a popular form many points made in the larger 
volumes of his Kirchliche Dogmatik. 

Dogmatics, Dr. Barth claims, is a science the subject of which is 
the Christian Church, and in which, in accordance with its knowledge 
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at different times, the Church takes account of its message by the 
standard of Scripture and under the guidance of its confessions. Faith, 
in his submission, is an encounter with God in Christ, a meeting which 
is the gift of freedom; it is trust, in spite of all that contradicts it, ven- 
tured once for all, exclusively, and entirely. At the same time it is also 
knowledge, an illumination of the reason, by which we become aware 
of the meaning of our existence and of life itself. It is decision and it 
issues in confession within the Church but also without. Barth asks 
his readers to consider what would have happened if the Evangelical 
Church of 1933 had expressed its Church knowledge in a worldly 
political attitude and maintains that to-day it cannot keep silent as 
regards the question of guilt. In challenging words he declares that a 
Church which does not make Christian instruction known in utterances 
which grapple with the problems of the day would a priori betake 
itself to a corner of the graveyard. 

From this point onwards the book treats the articles in the Apostles’ 
Creed. Expression is given to arresting thoughts, but for the most part, 
it must be confessed, one claim follows another in breathless succession, 
and before it is possible to give attention to any one point and assess 
its value, another is made with almost pontifical assurance. A healthy 
insistence is laid on the fact that Christianity is a historical religion, 
but the attitude to the Gospel tradition is uncritical. It is frankly 
recognized, for example, that ‘the true Godhead and the true humanity 
of Jesus Christ in their unity do not depend on the fact that Christ 
was conceived by the Holy Spirit and born of the Virgin Mary’ (p. 100), 
but for any discussicn of the problems connected with the Virgin Birth, 
the Resurrection, and the Ascension the reader will look in vain. It is 
perhaps one of the more sinister features of our time that an assertive 
theology is widely welcomed by many who prefer vigour to rationality 
and candour to caution. To Barth’s critics this book will be an offence, 
and perhaps to his admirers an embarrassment, but it cannot be de- 
nied that it is impossible to read these volcanic pages without being 
impressed by the fact that here is a prophet absolutely certain that the 
hidden God has revealed Himself in His Son in the world of space 
and time in a manner which challenges men to the decisive venture 
of faith. 
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The Atonement: Modern Theories of the Doctrine, by T. HYwet 
Hucues. Pp. xxvi + 27—-328. London: George Allen & Unwin, 
1949. 155. 

PUBLISHED since Dr. Hughes’s death, this book is an attempt to examine 

the trends of thought in modern theories of the Atonement. The inquiry 
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is limited to the works of British scholars, but in the Introduction 
some attention is given to Aulén’s Christus Victor. The reasons for the 
limitation in the treatment can be readily understood, since, as Dr. 
Hughes explains, the inclusion of the contributions of continental and 
American scholars would have demanded a second volume. This fact 
may be conceded, but at least the theories of Bushnell and Brunner 
might with advantage have been included in view of the profound in- 
fluence of these scholars upon British theologians. The only ancient 
writers to whom detailed attention is given are Anselm and Abelard. 

Doubtless, in such a scheme, it is difficult to decide whether a chrono- 
logical or a topical method should be followed. There are solid advan- 
tages in the former, particularly in the doctrine of the Atonement, 
since each writer is deeply influenced by his predecessors. Dr. Hughes 
however chose the topical method. Under ‘Satisfaction Theories’ he 
considers the works of P. T. Forsyth, H. R. Mackintosh, J. Scott Lidgett, 
and V. F. Storr, and under ‘Penal Theories’ those of R. W. Dale, 
J. Denney, J. K. Mozley, and Lewis Edwards. ‘Attempts at Restatement’ 
covers the works of W. L. Walker, H. Wheeler Robinson, J. Baillie, 
and A. M. Fairbairn, and ‘ Ethical Satisfaction Theories’ include those 
of J. McLeod Campbell, R.C. Moberly, and A. E. Garvie. Insuccession, 
the heading ‘Sacrificial Theories’ might have been chosen, but Dr. 
Hughes prefers the label ‘ Back to the Bible’, and considers the views 
of A. B. Macaulay, W. Manson, V. Taylor, F. C. N. Hicks, and A. C. 
Headlam (in this order). H. Rashdall, R. S. Franks, and D. Miall 
Edwards illustrate the ‘Moral Influence Theory’, and ‘Mystical 
Theories’ are represented by J. Caird, B. F. Westcott, and J. M. Wilson. 
Dr. Hughes appears to have found some difficulty in finding represen- 
tatives of the psychological approach, since no one can discuss the 
doctrine without some use of psychology. Among more distinctive 
writers in this field he selects W. F. Halliday and J. G. McKenzie. 
The method almost breaks down in the chapter of ‘Some Other 
Representative Thinkers’, in which the views of thirteen writers are 
neatly summarized. Finally Dr. Hughes gives his own suggestions and 
appends a good Bibliography, compiled by Dr. J. T. Hornsby. 

In such a survey it is impossible to suppress presuppositions and 
preferences. Dr. Hughes reveals strong tendencies in favour of univers- 
alism, a profound distaste for penal theories and the idea of vicarious 
penitence, and a healthy conviction that Moral Influence Theories are 
inadequate. It is, I think, a defect of method that these views are 
stressed repeatedly in introducing the different types, with the result 
that the accounts of the various modern theories, though carefully and 
sympathetically given, suffer in respect of objectivity. In particular, 
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Dr. Hughes limits the term ‘penal’ to the idea of punishment, and 
takes little account of the claims of those writers who use the term 
but mean by it that, in the experience of the Cross, Jesus entered into 
and accepted the penal judgement which rests upon human sin. 

In his constructive estimate of the Atonement Dr. Hughes rightly 
stresses the basic idea of reconciliation and insists that the task is that 
of taking away the estrangement brought about by sin and of annulling 
the separation between men and God, in a word, the wonder of for- 
giveness. In addition to the human conditions of repentance and the 
forgiving of others, there are divine conditions grounded in the fact 
that God can forgive only in harmony with His own personality. In 
this connexion, he puts forward the daring suggestion that ‘God was 
somehow involved or implicated in human sin and its consequesices’, 
and that in atonement His effort was ‘an attempt to rectify a situation 
in which He found Himself implicated, and so find solace for His 
moral sense’. With Forsyth he believes that the obedience of Christ 
‘changed the moral foundations of the universe’, in harmony with the 
principle of equilibrium visible in nature and human life. Apparently, 
to the New Testament confession ‘Christ died for our sins’ we must 
add the thesis that He died also for God’s sake. The suggestiveness of 
this approach is manifest and one can only regret that the plan of the 
work did not permit greater scope for its development. No doubt in 
later works Dr. Hughes would have felt compelled to extend his 
positive treatment, but he has left seed thoughts which it is to be hoped 
will germinate in the discussions of others. VINCENT TAYLOR 
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Church Vestments, their Origin and Development, by HERBERT 
Norris. Pp. xviii + 190. 8 colour plates, 8 photographic plates, 
and 266 line illustrations in the text from drawings by the 
author. London: J. M. Dent & Sons. 42s. 

A RELIABLE but popular book on the Vestments of the Church with 

accurate illustrations would have been a welcome addition to many 

libraries. Unfortunately this volume does not fulfil these requirements. 
Mr. Norris begins with a brief sketch of Church History, in which 
we are informed that St. Benedict founded the first monasteries in 

Italy c. 580, thirty-seven years after his death. The various vestments 

are then dealt with in turn, each section beihg divided chronologically ; 

a great deal of space is devoted to the classical garments from which 

they may be derived, with numbers of drawings showing how these 

garments may be supposed to have been worn; there are no less than 
fifteen drawings of classical and later shoes, which have little relevance 
in this connexion. 
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To take one section as an example, that devoted to the chasuble 
includes many rather fanciful drawings of supposed early forms, and 
designs from or for orphreys, but comparatively little that would be 
of help to the serious student. A drawing from the well-known wall- 
painting in San Clemente at Rome showing the Saint saying mass is 
grotesquely inaccurate; the sleeves of the dalmatic are not shown, the 
chasuble is made to fall behind the altar in front of which the saint is 
standing, and the missal on the altar appears in front of him. From 
this and similar representations Mr. Norris has deduced the existence 
of an eleventh-century chasuble (and given a diagram for the con- 
struction of it) with a short peak in front, for the existence of which 
there is surely no evidence whatever ; the illustrations on which he relies 
merely show the soft folds of the material gathered up between the 
raised arms. A few pages farther on there is a diagram of the present 
shape of the English thirteenth-century blue chasuble in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, which has obviously been cut down from the normal 
bell shape, but which the author accepts, though with some misgivings, 
as an early medieval anticipation of the ‘ fiddle-back’ form; incidentally, 
the figure itself is dated ‘v111 century’ in mistake for XIII. 

It is a pity that so little can be said in favour of this handsome and 
expensively produced book. It might be of some help, if used with 
caution, for anyone who had to supervise the costumes of a pageant 


or a film, but it is difficult to see what other purpose it might serve. 
Eric MACLAGAN 
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